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THE COLONEL. 



CHAPTEE I. 

** All men are dreamers ; from the hour 
"When reason first exerts its power, 
Unmindful of its bitter sting. 
To some deceiving hope we cling- 
That hope's a dream ! " 

AiroK. 

From the absence of the three families of tha 
Buttons, the St. Colmos, and the Mavesyns, 
the never very populous neighbourhood of 
Stokebree seemed actually labouring under 
a ban of depopulation ; and game was shot 

YOL. m. B 
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and grapes gathered, and yet there was 
scarcely wherewithal to form a dinner party 
ont of the scanty visiting forces yet re- 
maining. 

There was one, however, who heeded no- 
thing of this, and thought everything was 
going on delightftdly. It was Yolande Vil- 
laroy, who, in the beautiful autumnal morn- 
ings, found a pleasure in rambling amid the 
heath-covered heights, which she had scarcely 
believed that mere stiU-life scenery could 
have afforded her. She was blind to the 
&jot — that is, virtually blind, as people are 
who are affected by the determination of not 
seeing — ^that her frequent encounters with 
Dan Colyton lent these ramble all their 
attractions. While he, on his side, when 
oovering the idleness of his momiug lounges 
with that semblance which his gun and 
pointers lent them, contrived to believe that 
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the pleasures of sporting, and exercise, and 
doing country-gentleinan's duty, was the 
spring of all the satisfaction he enjoyed. 
Neither of them felt or regretted the tempo- 
rary lull in the visiting usual to that season 
of the year. 

What were parties to Yolande; with all 
their oonstraint and convenance^ the small 
talk of the young ladies, and the great talk 
of the old ? She sat amid them all, an iU- 
dressed and Ufeless image. Without suffi* 
cient good temper to choose her subjects of 
conversation to suit those she met ; without 
sufficient art to make them adopt those which 
would please her, it was scarcely wonderful 
that society was usually to her a perfect 
Sahara of dry talk and dusty labour. Her 
painting-room and her morning rambles were, 
however, enough for happiness. And she 
would have &iled to deprecate the opinions 

b2 
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SO freely passed on her iiisuflB.cieiicy in so- 
ciety, on her contrast to her well-dressed 
mother, and on the blight she was in those 
happy moments of confidence after dinner, 
when ladies sip coffee and talk of absent 
neighbours, even had she heard them. 

An event, however, occurred which, while 
it lightened up the depressed state of socia- 
bility in the neighbourhood, not a little 
marred the felicitous feelings that were fast 
stealing over Yolande. Her mother had 
heard from the Countess of Villaroy — 
countess by a special grant, her husband 
never having inherited the title-that she had 
given orders for everything to be got in excel- 
lent order at the Park, as with her son, the 
young Earl, and a small party of intimates, she 
proposed shortly to be there. Her letter 
concluded with expressions of pleasure that 
her son should now have the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with his cousin. 



/ 
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Yolande threw the letter down with an 
affectation of carelessness ; but there was a 
deeper feeling in her bosom. She knew that 
between the two mothers the desirability of 
her union with her cousin had been long 
recognised; Mrs. Villaroy thinking the 
attainment of the rank, which her father's 
untimely death frustrated, cause suflB.cient 
for Yolande's approbation ; while Lady Vil- 
laroy — ^with the knowledge that a young man, 
whose childhood had passed in one long 
struggle with death, and whose weakly con- 
stitution and untaught mind told of the con- 
test, could hardly hope to find a bride among 
the high-bom of the land — ^looked to Yolande 
as the young woman who, though portion- 
less, by her powers] of mind and nerve 
might give the Earl that weight in society 
which, with his feeble intellect, even his 
rank might fail to gain him. 
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Yolande knew of this, and knew that the 
two mothers had art enough to work much 
of their willing in this world. But she also 
knew of a spirit within her which would 
Uugh at their machinations, and bear her 
above them. Consistency was one of the 
arms with which she would conduct her de- 
fence ; and accordingly, at her first introduc- 
duction, she gave no more attention to the 
pale, sickly-looking young man, who, in a 
good-boy voice, called her "cousin Yolande," 
than his personal or mental attractions called 
for. 

The mothers looked their disappointment. 
But if ever hope bums bright, it is in mo- 
thers' bosoms who are preparing to compass 
the marriage of their offspring. 

There was one cause of satis&ction in this 
nearing of the ViUaroys, to the mind of 
Yolande. It was one which betokened that 
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flhe did not yet feel herself of the consequeaoe 
to Colyton which she desired. She felt thai; 
thiB arriyal would show her to him ia tiie 
li^it of a oourted damsel^ and so teach him 
better to appraise her yalne. Confiding^ 
happy loye, never looks to such means of 
enhancement. 

Yolaude was aware that she was not 
popular among the county young gentlemen. 
ISiey ratibier shrunk fix)m those dark enr 
quiring eyes. And, when she did try to be 
agreeable, and talked of their playthings and 
used their dang, like other young ladies, it 
was with so much embarrassment of man- 
ner, they always thought she was quizzing, 
and avoided her accordingly. Now here 
was a noble Earl, who all the world knew^ 
had come to her wooing. Then surely Dan 
Colyton must be grateful for the preferenoe 
she would show for his untitled talents. 
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Provokingly enough, the first visit wliich 
Colyton made to the Park must have re- 
vealed to his sharp perceptions how very 
weak was the head which wore the coronet, 
and thus betrayed that Yolande's preference 
of himself was not so striking as she desired 
he should conceive it. 

Colyton had been sitting chatting with her 
mother and herself — ^for they were now 
staying with Lady Villaroy — ^when the Earl 
entered to receive the visit, which he had 
been made to understand was paid to him- 
self. His address was just like other people's. 
He had received lessons for six months, 
solely in the ceremonies of greeting and 
parting; but that was not divulged. And 
he was so well dressed, and his pale face and 
light hair, with his slight figure, made him 
so gentlemanly in appearance, that Yolande 
looked rather complacently on her cousinship. 
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But the greeting over, the Earl attempted 
nothing further; and, taking his seat near 
Yolande, he left all the talking to Mrs. 
Villaroy and to Colyton. Perhaps encouraged 
by Yolande's kind look of approbation, he 
said, in an under and confidential tone — 
" Do you know, cousin Yolande, that I met 
Bet and Bounce, and the other brown dog, 
down in the lane leading to the mill, ever so 
fer off, and when they saw me they sat down 
at Randal's gate, and pretended they were 
waiting there for somebody," 

"Really!" Yolande answered quickly, and 
trying to change the conversation, added, 
" Have you been walking far ?" 

" Oh ! dear, no,'' the Earl answered, ** I 
knew it was near the dogs' dinner-time, and 
so I brought them all back, and then I 
wanted luncheon ; so I took some bread and 
cold meat, and ate it with RoUo in the per- 
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tico. I wanted to watch and find out, why 
the three other dogs wanted to walkoutalone." 

Yolande blushed for her cousin's simpli- 
city ; but Mrs. Villaroy said, laughing, "My 
dear Villaroy, you must not quiz ufl by pre- 
tending that dogs can have anything like 
plan in their moyements.'' 

The Earl neyer could speak to his aunt, 
and so did not attempt it now. Colyton good- 
temperedly answered for Mm; saying, that 
if dogs were watched as closely and philo- 
sophically as Huber had studied ants and 
bees, much that was astonishing would be 
found out respecting them ; and added with' 
warmth, and really speaking from his feel- 
ings — "Beautiful creatures! I love their 
sweet listening eyes and extraordinary dis- 
criminations better than half the talk of n^ 
fellow-bipeds; and could say to them with 
the 
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' Oh ! fair half souls, eapadoos of foil blessing.' " 

" Does that mean they will go to heaven ?' 
Lord Villaroy said timidly ; but with a quick- 
ness rare in him, and forgetting the reserve 
he usually evinced to strangers. " I know 
they can see ghosts, and somebody once told 
me, that dogs do go with Indians, when they 
are dead, to happy hunting-grounds. I wish 
our dogs went with us. Do you think if 
ihey were very, very good, they could ?'^ 

^^ Oh I my dear Lord, it is impossible for 
me to speak or think on such a subject,*' 
Colyton answered. " Thus much I believe, 
that such exquisite organization, such good 
common sense, such perfect honesty, and 
such enduring love, must make a heaven to 
tibiem of this earth, even if a future is denied 
them. And wo-betide the man who should 
interrupt it by cruelty or imkindness." 

There was something touching in tSie 
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eagerness with which Lord Yillaroy b'stened 
to Coljion, whose words, by chance hitting 
on the one passion of his sickly existence, 
seemed to elicit a show of pleasure he rarely 
exhibited* He so hr stepped from his nsoal 
timidity, as to ask him if he would like him 
to walk back to Stokebree with him, and 
then he would have all his dogs out to walk 
with them. Colyton accepted the oflfer, and 
they left together. 

With this beginning, Yolande was not 
greatly surprised to find Mr. Colyton one of 
the dinner guests that evening. But she 
was pleased and amused by the affection 
shewn towards him by the Earl. 

In the evening she found herself some 
minutes alone with Colyton in the billiard- 
room. Taking a maco, and making sem- 
blance to hit the balls, she asked archly — 
"Are you really interested in Villaroy? 
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or is it because " — she hesitated. He took 
up her words, " or is it because he is your 
cousin that 1 pay him attention ? that is 
what you would say. And do you think I 
could so readily feign ?" There was a flash 
in his eye, which showed the supposition 
annoyed him; but he continued without 
further reference to her words — "Lord 
Villaroy establishes an idea, which has often 
occurred to me, that the less the mind is 
filled by abtruse and abstract studies, the 
quicker are its perceptions into animal 
instincts ; while the love which we so often 
see the creature manifest to man, seems more 
direct, the less his own nature is departed 
£rom. By Jupiter 1 1 was almost tempted to 
envy your cousin to-day on seeing him sitting 
on the grass by the side of that princely 
creature Eollo ; who, with his head pressed 
against his master's, looked round with a 
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deyotion and a proud approval one should 
be glad to call up even in a dog." 

As if to turn the conversation, Colyton 
caught up one of the billiard cues, and said, 
ere Yolande could make farther remarik, 
" Come, let me teach you to play — ^it is much 
better than talking. I fancy both men and 
women say a great deal more to each other than 
is wise, and I quite agree with Gtoethe, who 
says that there is something so useless, so idle, 
he could almost say so buffoonish, in talk, 
that one is awe-stricken with the repose and 
silence of Nature, as soon as one stands 
withdrawn into one's-self and confronted with 
her." 

At this moment Lord Villaroy entered, 
and challenged Colyton to play. And here 
again he might have excited the envy of his 
antagonist; playing with a precision and 
power that might have baffled the wisest in 
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the theory of billiards. But it went no 
further, and the little arithmetic necessary 
&ir counting the game was beyond him. 

Whether for her sake or not, Tolande had 
great pleasure in finding that Colyton was 
a constant yisitor at the Park ; and the bil* 
liard-room became the favourite rendezvous 
of him and the two cousins. Music was the 
usual pursuit of the rest of the party ; but^ 
as Lord Villaroy found there was a note on 
the violin which always hurt BoUo, he 
always absented himself from the mtmo- 
room; and neither Yolande or Colyton seemed 
to find greater pleasure in remaining tibiere, 
than did the dog. 

One evening, when the Earl was called 
away on account of a fight whichi had occurred 
iii the dog-room, and in which it was supposed 
Pixy had got bitten, Colyton and Tolande 
finmd iliemselves alone; a thing of rare 
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occurrence now that their morning rambles 
were discontinued. Either from his look or 
her own thoughts, a deep blush rose to her 
cheeks, and, although she never looked 
better in all her Ufe, she bent down to con- 
ceal it; affecting to examine the billiard- 
baiils. Owing to her inclined position, a 
massy gold cross she wore at her bosom fell 
on the biUiard-table. 

" A cross !" Colyton said seriously — " How 
I dislike to see such things worn as orna- 
ment. Particularly by those of the £dth of 
which it is the consummating sign. 

Yolande looked at him in surprise, as she 
asked why he disliked it. 

"Why!'' he answered, gravely — "It 
could be scarcely more repugnant to my 
feelings were I to see the descendants of 
those who, in the course of this world's mur- 
derings, have been beheaded, wearing little 
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blocks or gmllotines for brooches. Fancy a 
girl waltzing with so inconsistent an appen- 
dage ! Voltaire said that, during the three 
years that the iniquitous proceedings against 
the Galas family were going on, he never 
smiled without feeling that he had committed 
a crime. The idea is extravagant, but yet 
even I feel that the only possible excuse for 
the merriment of Christendom is forgetfiil- 
ness — or, to call it by its scripture name — 
fooUshness." 

" But it is the cross, the well-known sym- 
bol, which would hinder the folly." 

*^ It is what it should do. The sight of 
the cross should at once direct the thoughts 
to the solemn and aflBiicting event it desig- 
nates, and, while it is present, confine our 
contemplations to the awe-striking sacrifice 
of which it was the instrument. But the 
sight of the cross never ias maintained this 

VOL. in. c 
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temper, and never will. Perhaps its frequent 
recurrence to our view may cause the hin- 
drance. Still I firmly believe that nothing 
mechanical, whether shaped by sculptor, 
jeweller, or carpenter, can induce those 
feelings for a continuance, which the holiest 
of symbols ought to awaken. To wear it 
then as you wear it, Miss Villaroy, or to or- 
nament a drawing-room table, as Miss Hume 
does, is desecration. If you really wish to 
be made alive at all moments to the tremen- 
dous and homble sacrifice made for you, 
why not take at once the horsehair and the 
spiked belt. They might be as efficacious 
and certainly less ostentatious." 

Tolande heard his words with reverence, 
for she saw he was in earnest; and pla- 
cing the cross in the folds of her corsage, 
she walked away from the billiard-table to 
tiie adjoining room. That too was empty ; 
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the musical amateurs still discoursiiig most 
excellent harmony in the concert-roonu 
Seating herself on a sofa, she said plaintively 
to Colyton, who had followed her, "lam 
very unhappy. I Imve religious feelings; 
yet I am not sure that my way of thinking 
is right. Can you tell me ? " 

" My dear Miss Villaroy,'^ Colyton said, 
gravely, "it is not to me, but to some 
^Learned minister' you should make such 
applications." 

" Oh ! yes, I know that ; but to whom could 
I apply but to Mr. Hume ? and he is a Trao- 
tarian ; one of those whom Macaulay, speak- 
ing of the sect, designates as a ' new brood of 
sectaries, uniting the worst part of the Jesuit 
to the worst part of the Orangeman.' Still 
I do listen to him, and talk to him ; but he 
always leaves me dissatisfied. He speaks of 
a church out of which there can be no salva- 

c 2 
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tion ; and yet aU Ms words, in tiie pulpit and 
out of it, seem to me to aim at proving that 
our cliurcli is not that church." 

" I do not wish to utter profanities," Coly- 
ton answered thoughtfully; "but I really 
believe that, had a Tractarian existed in the 
first ages of Christianity, in his passion to 
refer all things to some pre-existiag church, 
he would have fallen back on the temple and 
' synagogue, as remorselessly as he does now 
on all the semi-popery of Laud. And as for 
that constantly-recurring word * church,' in 
the mouths of such men as Mr. Hume, aU I 
can -say is, that it is a rock which has wrecked 
wiser heads than yours. Miss YUlaroy, or 
mine." 

" Do you think so ?" she said anxiously ; 
" It is that word which makes me wish to be 
a Komanist. There is a sound of security in 
it, which somehow the English church repu- 
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diates. By the words the Church of Eome, 
I picture to myself an ark, in which one's 
salvation is sure; as the church itself will 
see to it ; while the English church only sets 
up, I fancy, for a company of believers, 
whose faith may save them, but which is 
held as being very problematical ; and, com- 
pared with the security of the Eomish church, 
very alarming ;" — 

'' And compared with every line of Scrip- 
ture, fulfilling to the utmost exactly all which 
inspiration has told us a Christian church 
should be," Colyton interrupted, for Yolande 
was still continuing to speak. She looked 
timidly to him for a moment, and then said, 
" And yet it is this ark, this Eomish church, 
I have sometimes wished to enter." 

" Well, if a church, by itself church, can 
save you, you are right. Go to the Eomish 
one. It is the one which alone arrogates to 
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itself the power. But if a church of itself 
eannot effect this, turn, turn from it. It is 
defiled with blood, pollutions, treachery, and 
insane delusions." 

" Oh! no, no,'' exclaimed Tolande ; " you 
eannot say this when such men as Newman, 
Wilberforce, Manning, Hope, and others of 
the same high intellect have joined it ; joined 
it with eyes as open and clearsighted as your 
own. If there was aught of evil in it, if it 
is as you describe, what could be its power 
to them V 

" Simply this,'' Colyton answered, spring- 
ing from the sofa, as if feeling that while sit- 
ting he could scarcely speak as rapidly as he 
wished ; " simply this. Moved by a combi- 
nation of spiritual want, passion, and high 
aspiration, men fly aloft — soar into space 
which dazzles and confounds them. Awhile 
they rest in mid-air ; poised, fixed, yet flut- 
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tering ; supported in their dizzy height by 
Simt, Spiooza, Eichte, Goethe, and others. 
Shall they ascend? Mount still nearer to 
Gk)d? Poor human, earth-bound nature! 
It faints even now with its sustained and 
artificial elevation. Man's efforts unassisted 
by a revelation, by a gospel, cannot reach 
God. He needs then a Scripture ; he needs 
a church and its sacraments. Looking down 
from the giddy height at which he rests, he 
seeks for such. Southey, speaking of such 
men, says, *It depends upon temperament 
and accident whether they run headlong into 
infidelity, or take refuge from it in the 
Boman Catholic church.' It is this church, 
then, which then presents itself, with the 
word infallibility emblazoned on its deeds 
and doctrines. * Plumb down he drops,' as 
Milton says. In one vast swoop, the theolo- 
gical Icarus falls into the coop prepared by 
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Popes and Coimcik ; a patent against further 
aspirations. Poor caged soarer ! How far 
better to have nestled in the sanctuary of thy 
nation's church ; which, teaching and uphold- 
ing all things necessary to man's salvation, 
would perchance have directed all the boiling 
and fermenting of an inquiring spirit into the 
tracks of science and philosophy ; inspiring 
thee with the blessed consciousness of serving 

God when serving man." 

" Then do you believe the salvation of the 
Eomanist jeopardized by his faith ?'' 

^^ Not exactly. At least not of those who 

act upon that faith." 

^^ Then why should not its comforts and 

tangible piety, if I may so call it, be sought 

by Protestants?" 

" Just for the reason that, although a fish 

may get safely to Calais by swimming, I 

should prefer the steamer." 
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" Ah ! now you are trifling.'^ 

" Not at all. To eacli their element. A 
Eomanist bom within that Church stands 
in a very different position to a converted 
Protestant. That conversion must have 
been effected by words. A man, then, 
stakes his eternal condition on the argu- 
ments of another man ; and when one 
knows to what extent argument can go, I 
conceive a life is not long enough for the 
proving of its truth; particularly when, as 
language is at present constituted, people 
unversed in logic hardly receive the same 
idea from the same word. Still, I am in- 
clined to exonerate from my sweeping cen- 
sure of apostates those who from motives of 
affection have been led into the gorgeous 
aisles of the Eomish Church ; but not 
so the cold-hearted or the waverer by ca- 
price." 
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"And yet you allow salvation to the 
Eoinisli Church ? " . 

"Decidedly." 

"And to the English Church?" 

"Decidedly?" 

" Oh ! Mr. Colyton, you are allowing a 
paradox." 

"Pardon me. I conceive the great doctrinal 
of either Church are from Gk)d. The services 
and component economy of both, I imagine 
the most sanguine and partial champion 
must allow, are from man : for this reason; 
that with the power we have of examining 
the Scriptures — ^the only authorized creden- 
tials for either side — ^we must perceive that 
there is nothing there clearly decisive in the 
matter of sacraments, ordinances, or services. 
In both Churches, then, this portion of their 
administration is decidedly of human device; 
and so being, with all the most ardent aspirar 
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tions for truth, must partake of the imperfec- 
tions of humanity. Our Church recognises 
the imperfection ; and in a Cihristian qpiiit^ 
prays for its infirmities. The Eomish Church, 
on the contrary, with its assumption of infalli- 
bility, upholds a delusion of facile detection. 
People may talk of the Fathers— of the 
Councils — of Tradition ; but it is still of men 
they rave ; and there may yet be error. 
Then let me rather err with that Church 
which, with its trust in a pure faith, yet 
smites upon its breast and prays for mercy on 
a sinner; rather than fall with that phari- 
saical hierachy which thanks God it is not as 
other men are.'' 

" Mr. Colyton, I think you betray a strange- 
ly latitudinarian spirit — and I have a horror 
of such a character.'' 

Colyton burst into a mocking laugh at her 
vehemence, humming, as he seated himself 
beside 
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'' Ust'Ce ma f ante da 
STil m'afatt comme-gd ? " — 

adding, "Your eyes look so lovely, Miss 
Villaroy, that I must admire them, in spite 
of the spirit of reproach which they flash 
forth." 

At this moment EoUo bounded into the 
room, and approached Yolande. His master 
followed him. 

"Is anything the matter, cousinYolande?" 
he asked — "Eollo has been so uneasy, I 
thought I had better come to you." 

Yolande blushed, as she assured her cousin 
there was nothing wrong. There was no 
mark of anxiety now in the dog. Sitting at 
the knees of Yolande, he looked all anima- 
tion, with bright beaming eyes, and his tail 
sweeping to and fro on the carpet with com- 
placent approbation. Perhaps the impetuous 
toss with which he wared his head away from 
the hand of Colyton, who attempted to pat 
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it, a little interrupted this dignified appear- 
ance of calm ; but stiU his loving look, fixed 
upon the Earl, seemed to say, that, all things 
considered, everything was as well as they 
could wish it to be. However, as Lord Yil- 
laroy stood before them, he seemed to feel shy 
and as one de trap; particularly as his cousin 
did not speak. Colyton saw that he was 
embarrassed, and rising therefore, took his 
arm, proposing another game at billiards; 
and so left Yolande to her meditations. 

They were strangely variegated; as was 
her whole mind; one bright thread running 
through it all, lending shape and colouring 
to everything beside. That thread was the 
feeling that one, to whose intellect her own 
lent homage and sympathy, seemed at each 
meeting more to feel the link between 
them. 

Richter says, that, "with warm-hearted 
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novices, the dog is always indeed the dog- 
star through whose introduction they seek to 
attain to the warmth of other men's hearts." 
This idea might, in a measure, account for 
the exceeding affection shown by Lord Vil- 
laroy for Colyton ; who, on his side, seemed 
to feel much interest in the young man ; and, 
like the Earl's own dogs, find out some buried 
merit, which his sickly frame and stunted 
intellect did not suffer to appear. Their 
joint love for dogs was certainly a link be- 
tween them. Scarcely a day passed that 
Colyton was not at the Park. Yolande joy- 
fiilly attributed the attraction which drew 
him hither to herself. Perhaps she was not 
imreasonable in so considering it; for an 
interview with herself was a sure result of 
his visits. But as yet she had given no 
thoughts to the subject ; pleased to let it re- 
main a matter of impression and feeling only. 
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She dared not think. She had quite suffi- 
cient identity of opinion with her high Nor- 
man ancestry, to shrink from everything that 
might involve a collision with that dreadful 
Mrs. Colyton, whom she perfectly detested, and 
the good little lawyer, who bore about the 
world so incontestably the marks of a base 
origin. But as yet there was no necessity 
for thinking. The liking shown by Colyton 
for herself seemed more drawn from him by 
circumstances than manifested with a pur- 
pose to elicit her own. She encountered 
quite as much abruptness of manner as of 
tenderness. It was surely, then, time enough 
to think when the latter mood should entirely 
predominate. 

The chief part of the interviews which 
Tolande now held with Colyton were in a 
little morning room, appropriated to herself 
and her mother ; who, however, preferred the 
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more populous apartments. Her cousin gene- 
I'ally brought Colyton in, who had evidently 
made the Earl the ostensible cause of his 
calls ; still they sometimes met there alone. 

On these occasions it was Yolande's great 
pleasure to engage in those arguments 
which, iQduciQg Colyton to pour forth his pe- 
cuhar sentiments, gave her the power — she 
thought it a privilege — to adapt herself to his 
ideas. There was a waywardness, however, 
in his disposition, which at times would not 
sujBfer anything like an approach to harmony 
in their discourse ; preferring the adroit 
sparring which opposed opinions produced; 
and, as Yolande sought most frequently 
discussions on topics connected with religion, 
their arguments at times aspired to heights, 
none but the most daring could seek in 
ordinary conversations. 

There was this in common with their re- 
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ligious impressions ; both had reached them 
by the tortuous paths of the self-taught; 
which, at the time, when those who 
pursue them, believe themselves nearest 
the desired end, have stiU a good deal of zig- 
zag to be gone over. Both had reached that 
which is described as the hoUest and highest 
experience of humanity, that first of all mira- 
cles, the belief of a God. Both shared in the 
error, common to those, who are as it were the 
pioneers to their own religious faith, that 
of conceiving, that the Omnipotent before 
whom a whole universe prays, has been 
more especially and distinctly apprehended 
by themselves. Both diflfered, as men and 
women do differ in these matters ; he feeling 
that a^ whole life of the most scrupulous piety 
were nothing worth if the soul shared not 
in the devotion ; she catching at the external 
aids and appliances of the ancient church, 

VOL. in. D 
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nrhidi, fosimng the woman's instmct of tead- 
ing and serving all she loyes, thinks to 
approach the Creator of the universe with all 
the self-denials and the handiworks that she 
would bring to the worship of some earthly 
object. Both needed the interference of Hie 
teacher having authority. 

Perhaps Colyton conceived that their 
rdiigious disquisitions became too frequent^ 
or there were other reasons for lessening the 
number of his visits ; be that as it may, a 
w«ek passed without his entering the little 
moming-room, though he had ridden twice 
with the Earl in the interim. When he did 
again call, the alacrity with which Yoknde 
advanced to meet him, showed unequivocally 
the pleasure she had in again seeing him. 
He told her that he had espected to meet 
Lord Villaroy there; but she, with that 
absence of diffidence vfhich her peculiar life 
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had given, extended Iier hand towards him, 
eacclaiming, — " Oh ! never mind my cousin, 
I am so glad you are come. I have so often 
wished you here to talk to me." 

He took the hand she held out ; but there 
was just that coldness in his manner which 
men exhibit, when, not having quite made up 
their minds to the extent of their feelings for 
a woman, she a little advances the degree at 
which their last meeting left them. It is a 
point in coquetry, as well as in discretion, 
that a woman's cordiality should always have 
fallen in the time intervening between an in- 
terview. Still Colyton smiled as he said, — 
*^ For talk to me, read, let me talk to you, 
you know it is almost always. Miss Villaroy 
loquitur. But so it should be where people 
speak so weU as yourself. One condition, 
however, I must insist on for the fiiture, 
you must not talk of religion." 

D 2 
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" Why not ? " she said ; and the vivacity 
of her manner fell. " Is it that you consider 
me unequal to the subject? You know 
Macaulay says, * that it is a mistake to ima- 
gine that subtle speculations touching the 
Divine attributes, the origin of evil, the 
necessity of human actions, the foundation of 
moral obligation, imply any high degree of 
intellectual culture ; and that such specula- 
tions, on the contrary, are in a peculiar man- 
ner the delight of intelligent children and of 
half-civilized men.' Is a woman's under- 
standing then below all this ?" 

" Assuredly not," he answered, "as regards 
understanding. And to borrow from Voltaure, 
as Macaulay does when speaking on the sub- 
ject, one may say, that a woman may have 
thought enough on these questions to merit 
that it should be said — * Elk en savoit ce 
qu^on eu a su dans tous les Ages ; c^esf a dire^ 
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fort pen de chose. ^ But though I will grant 
a woman sufficient understanding, to hear, 
to read, and fiilly to comprehend the subject, 
I would debar a woman from discussion." 

" But, Mr. Colyton, surely you would per- 
mit this in private— and among friends ? " 

"No— not male friends. Besides this — 
the topic of religion should never be touched 
upon without the heart being at the moment 
schooled to reverence and solenmity. Think 
for a moment what religion actually is." He 
continued, lowering his voice — "It is not 
Miss Villaroy's opinion, on Gtorham, Bennet, 
Newman, Pusey, The Tracts for the Times, 
confessions, crucifixes, and such vexed ques- 
tions ; but it is a consideration of the means 
which God has appointed to draw man to 
himself. It is the pursuit — ^the anxious 
tracing of that narrow way, which to miss, 
involves an intensity of misery to creatures, 
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whose oonstraotion capacitates them for bofh 
the aoutest mental and physical sufferings. 
This is not to be talked of as we talk, Miss 
Yillaroy/' he said; arousing himself from 
reflections that seemed, as it were, to have 
sent a shudder over his nerves. " You know 
well, that when you utter some conclusive 
argument, some well-turned sentence, yofu 
feel more the triumph of the orator, than 
pious joy that a soul has been turned to 
saving wisdom by your words. And, as for 
me, I believe that I think much more of 
the loveliness of your eyes, when you are 
excited, than of all the clever things you 
manage to say." 

^^ Manage to say ! Somewhat depreciating 
I think, Mr. Colyton. Manage is just the 
expression one should use of a child, after 
its first dancing-lesson, stumbling through a 
polka." 
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ColytcHi laaghed. ^^It is depreciating; 
bat T think I am right. Wom^i will talk 
like children will dance, with very little 
knowledge to back tiiem up. But after all, 
I believe the truth is that I hate all learned 
and talking women. A dozen soft, prett^^ 
sounding words, are worth all the most 
subtle arguments a Corinna or a Sa^^ho 
ever spoke." 

There was decided ill-temper in these 
words; or else the purpose of saying or 
doing something annoying. But Yolande 
was not quick at detecting hidden motives ; 
and said anxiously, and with the very sim- 
plicity of a child who catches a sound that 
affirights it, and does not know how to dis- 
tinguish the extent of the harm it threatens, 
" Do you hate me ?" 

" Hate you ! — Hate you ! — If you ask me 
that again, you will see the lawyer's son 
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kneeling at your feet, and asking the 
affianced of the most noble Earl of Yillaroy 
to love me." 

Yolande looked alarmed. There was a 
violence — a bitterness in his manner, she 
could not understand. And his words with 
all their sarcastic earnestness, called up an 
image, which for a moment dispersed the 
feelings of admiration and interest which the 
impetuous and singular young man had ex- 
cited. She saw herself in the intimacy of a 
daughter-in-law with that extraordinary 
Mrs. Colyton. The vision sent a chill to 
her heart which extended to her words, as 
she said, more quietly than she believed pos- 
sible, considering how much there was to 
create perturbation in his manner — "Perhaps 
love and hate may as well be placed among 
the subjects you would expel from our dis- 
cussion. And now let us go into the gar- 
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dens and seek my cousin, not my affianced." 
She tried to smile as she said the last word ; 
but it was rather a weak effi)rt. Colyton 
looked pale and angry, and drawing out his 
watch, said almost rudely in his attempt to 
be indifferent — " I have much too great a re- 
gard for the Earl to intrude my unworthy 
self into a Ute-d-Utey which possibly he is 
electing, and will therefore say good morn- 
ing," — and with a low bow he left the 
apartment. 

Yolande did not walk, she resumed the 
book she had quitted to receive Colyton. 
How different the pages now seemed than 
when read in the hope that one might come, 
who had taught her, by interest in her 
opinions and a tenderness of manner shown 
to none but herself, that there was much of 
sympathy between them. He had been; 
but instead of calling up fresh feelings of re- 
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gard, as was usual in all their meetrngs, he 
had, as it were, sought to crush them by an 
eartravaganoe of manner perfectly inex- 
jdicable. 

Tolande felt hurt and unhappy. It was 
in vain she attempted by reflection to ac- 
count for the strange unkindness of ColjtoiL 
Ikfire were only three reasons by which she 
could at all interpret it. The one was, tbat 
Mrs. YiQaroy had shown disapprobation of 
his attentions ; the second, that lier cousin 
had asked him to waive them in £Etvour rf 
himself; the third, that the Colytons them- 
selves had thrown impediments in the way 
of their intimacy. The thought sent a flush 
to her haughty brow. To be despised by 
them seemed the depth of degradation. She 
h(^d it was not so ; and trusted that time 
might either solve the problem, or at least 
show it had no existence but in her fitncy. 
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** Tbiaa wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine — 
A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine. 
All wreathed round with wild flowera. 
And all the flowers were mine ! 

But the dream — ^it conld not last; 
Yonng Hope ! thou didst arise 
But to be overcast !" 

Edgab Fob. 

Lady Yillabot wished to give a baH ; not 
fliat her son, for whose sake the chief of h^ 
were oonceived, was likely to receiye 
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pleasure from it. He disliked dancing; and 
thought it a cruelty both to dogs and men, 
to submit them to the exercise. But there 
were a great many neighbours and tenants, 
whom it would be a tedious afiSur to ask 
to dinner; and yet attention was due to 
them, before the Earl and herself left the 
country. A ball was the most complete way 
of doing this, and the ball was forthwith 
decided upon. To Yolande and her mother 
was delegated the care of seeing that enough 
should be asked to fill the long neglected 
ball-room at the Park, which, with its 
apricot-coloured walls and white stucco or- 
naments of fruit and flowers, tambourines 
and pan pipes, strange ApoUo-looking lyres, 
whose framework was like the antennae of 
monster insects, scrolls of music paper, and 
long horns — ^looked like some huge cake of 
the species occasionally gracing supper- 
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tables, with paste ornaments, showing a con- 
fectioner's notion of the classical. 

On the night of the ball, a tolerable 
muster was made ; and though some of the 
young ladies from the Stokebree lodging- 
houses, who were pressed into the service, 
did not, in their tarlatans and pink 
cotton slips, look quite as irreprehensible 
as when collecting sea-weed on the beach, 
or sketching the rocks on their smart draw- 
ing-blocks ; still they made a good corp^ de 
ballet^ with some nameless "Heavies," im- 
ported for the occasion from Exeter. 

Among the families usually collected on 
such occasions, appeared the Buttons and the 
Mavesyns, who were just returned from 
Brighton. Lady Sutton looking more 
blooming and pretty than ever, an object of 
admiration to aU who beheld her, and yet 
never voluntarily quitting the side of thd 
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husband, vhose age, people had settled, 
to be the stumbling-blodk to fheir he^pt- 
ness, but to assist her sisters in the trans- 
position of her &ther, who, more than eTer 
helpless, and, in spite of aU injGrmities, 
seemed never to experience greater pleasure 
than when dragged or pushed into a ball- 
room by his indefatigable daughters. 

Every one remarked that Miss Mavesyn 
seemed neither to have gained health or 
spirits by her lengtiieiied visit to the sea- 
side. Dressed by the sumptuous taste of 
her brother, in a style of magnificenoe 
which must have been highly profitable to 
her dress-maker, Junie evidently lacked the 
interest which such assemblies usually afford 
to the young and prosperous. 

Mavesyn, who never danced, manifested 
all the attentions of a chaperon, in assidu- 
ously giving her his arm after each danoe. 
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But his care, or watchfalness, or whateyer 
his assiduities might be termed, was frus- 
trated on her dancing with young Coljton ; 
for, the instant the quadrille was concluded, 
and, as if by mutual consent, they hurried 
to the refreshment-room, with a promptitude 
which it was impossible to overtake witii- 
out something very like a chase. But as it 
happened that Dan Colyton was the only 
man in the neighbourhood whom Mayesyn 
did not suspect of designs upon his sister, 
he took their flight from the ball-room with 
more serenity than he might otherwise have 
evinced. There was another whose eyes 
witnessed this prolonged association with 
less confidence as to its tendency. She too 
was powerless as to its interruption, but 
watched it with a curious and vivid gaze. 

There was something very like determina- 
tum, both in Colyton and Miss Mavesyn, to 
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make the best of the time afforded by their 
retreat to the refreshment-room; and, hastily 
placing a cup of tea in her hand, he said at 
once, and almost with an air of business, 
"Miss Mavesyn, before I enter upon the 
subject, about which I have long been so 
desirous of speaking, I was instructed by 
those whose mission I cany, to ask you, if 
I am allowed to mention to you matters into 
which, in happier circumstances, a third 
person is rarely admitted ! '' 

Junic guessed immediately of whom he 
spoke, and a bright blush sprung to her 
face as she murmured, "Yes, certainly; 
pray speak.'' 

"I am to tell you, then," Colyton re- 
sumed, speaking in an undertone, and most 
rapidly, " that half an hour before leaving 
Femacres — ^indeed, he delayed his journey 
for the purpose of so doing — Colonel St. 
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Colmo, as he was then, came to our house, 
and required to see me in private. He told 
me, that I was the only person in whom he 
could confide on the point for which he 
would engage my Services ; and therefore he 
trusted to me to tell you, on the first oppor- 
tuniiy of doing so verbally, that he forbore 
to write to you, fi:om the knowledge that a 
letter fi-om him would be intercepted by 
your brother, and probably subject you to 
severity and rudeness; but that he hoped 
you iBonfided ftdly in the unalterable nature 
of his affection for you, an affection which 
no insults fi:om Mr, Mavesyn could lessen. 
I was then instructed to say, that he was 
prepared to encounter aU that the hatred 
and malice of your brother could wreak 
upon him — ^and I fear he has undergone 
much — if you were prepared to leave his 
protection, and confide yourself to him as 
VOL. in. s 
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your husband. This, Miss Mayesyn, -wos 
said before the tremendous ruin which seems 
to have totally overwhehned his fortunes. 
Since then, I have had one letter on that 
subject It spoke of all the hopelessness 
of his circumstances, the absence of eyery- 
thing which could promise better times. I 
was, however, to assure you of an abiding 
and feryent loye — a loye which nothing 
could less^i. I was, notwithstanding tins, 
to tell you, at the same time, that, if you 
willed it should be so, he would release yea 
£rom all engagements, impUed or real, wi& 
one of such lost fortunes— one of sudb dsak 
and hopeless prospects." 

Miss Mayesyn listened no farth^; bui^ 
with a gas{Mng tone of yoice which spoke 
her trouble, and a beating heart whose qxdek 
yibrations were p^ceptible in her throat, ahe 
said quickly — ^^You mast write directly* 
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You must tell him fhat I cannot change; that 
his a£fection is alll have now f o look to, in a 
life that becomes every day more dreary. Pro- 
Biise — ^promise to tell him this immediately'' 
— she added ; looking with such sad, anxious 
eyes, Colyton could have engaged for greater 
deeds for such touching looks — " I could tell 
you more — oh! a great deal more; but it 
must all come to this — ^that I am the same — 
that I must always be the same to him. 
But now, Mr. Colyton, I have something 
uj^nt to say to you on other matters. It 
was for that I have been so glad to have this 
private conversation with you. I little 
thought how much it would prove for my 
own happiness. However, what I' have now 
to confide to you and to your honour, wiU 
depend on yoiu: answer to a direct question: 
one which I must make, but neither from 
impertinence or curiosity. You must reply, 

£ 2 
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then, with, perfect truth, or you will be 
leading me into error, and so return evil 
for good. Will you say truly, — ^whether 
there is any engagement between you and 
Miss Villaroy ?" 

An odd expression passed over Colyton's 
face, but he at once answered, " There is 
none." 

" Perhaps this answer is not quite sufficient 
for my purpose," Junie said amusingly — 
" and may scarcely justify what I wish to do. 
Will you then tell me as truly, as positively 
as you find possible, whether there is any 
likelihood of an engagement being formed 
between you ?" 

Colyton bent his head forward, and putting 
both his hands to his eyes, as if, half in fun, 
half serious, he wished to shut out everything 
from his view. And yet there was somewhat 
in the movement betokening earnest con- 
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sideration. He was silent for nearly half a 
minute ; and then lifting np his face, which 
looked pale and thoughtful, he said — " Your 
question could have been answered at once, 
Miss Mavesyn; but I grieve to say that 
something like self-examination was requi- 
site. The results however still enable me to 
answer, no. There is nothing like an engage- 
ment between Miss Yillaroy and myself; 
neither is it probable that there ever could be. 
And now may I ask why these qnestions are 
put ?" And Colyton looked as if he were half 
in dread, half in hope of some important 
disclosure. 

There was something too matter-of-fact, 
too condensed in the manner of Miss Mavesyn, 
for Colyton to suspect that there was anything 
of womanly caprice instigating her words; 
and he Ustened with seriousness, as taking a 
small sealed envelope from the centre of her 
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beautifally embroidered handkerchief where 
die had held it firmly grasped, she said — ^**Id. 
giving you the enclosed letter, I break no 
Mth — ^betray no confidence ; neither has my 
secrecy been enjoined. Still, if you make use 
of the information which it ccaiyey?, it must 
be done without breathing a word of the 
manner by which it was acquired. I haye 
not given it to you without mature reflection^ 
and had not my own impressions tallied with 
what it discloses, I should not have ventured 
upon this step. But from what I have 
gathered at diflferent times from Miss Morant^ 

I have full faith in its truth ; and also feel 
thatthe happiness of a fellow-creature depends 
oil my revealing the knowledge which has 
thus reached me." 

These words were all uttered with rapidity, 
but with emphasis ; and Colyton had received 
Hie envelope, containing^ the letter di Miss 
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Stowell to her sister, and given to Jnnie by 
Lady Sutton, before Mavesyn had conteived 
to join them. 

The mention of Miss Morant had given 
Colyton a due as to the direction from 
whence this mystery had sprung ; and the 
ideas to which it gave rise made him ap- 
pear anxious and agitated. 

Tolande observed this temper; and con- 
necting it with his manners to herself in their 
last interview, attributed it to the same spirit 
which might then have actuated him. Her 
conjectures as to the cause thus became more 
than ever remote from the truth; and 
believiag it referred in some unknown way to 
herself, she, in her turn, became restless and 
dejected ; particularly as she could not con- 
ceal from herself, that there was direct and 
adroit avoidance shown by Colyton towards 
her. 
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XJiider the impression that all this pro- 
ceeded from a pimctilious, though late 
integrity, which bade him not interfere with 
the pretensions of Lord Villaroy, it was 
desirable that she should prove that he enter- 
tained none ; and therefore, with the same 
indifference with which one should ask a 
child not to teaze, she dismissed her cousin, 
saying, — " Now pray keep clear of me this 
evening, there's a good Earl Willie, or else 
you will make me cross." 

The EarPs resignation of her society did 
nothing towards encouraging the vicinage of 
Colyton; aad at length, worried into impa- 
tience, she advanced to her cousin as unhesi- 
tatingly as she had discarded him, and taking 
his arm, led him with her, to make the tour 
of the rooms. 

Unskilled as Yolande was in the world's 
manoeuvring, the pressure of circumstances 
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lent her all a woman's fertility of wit in 
creating opporhmity ; and she approached at 
oncetowards Colyton, who was reclining on an 
enormous sofa, on which his mother was also 
seated, apparently waiting for the moment 
when the conclusion of her conversation with 
Lady Yillaroy would give the signal for their 
departure. However, this same conversation 
seemed too agreeable to promise speedy 
cessation ; and, to judge from the gentle ex- 
pansion of toes, now going forward,— and 
made very manifest by huge white satin 
shoes having replaced the drab jean boots, — 
the task of tracing the pedigree of the 
Desmonds from the regal root was one most 
grateftd to Mrs. Colyton. 

Colyton started from the sofa, as Yolande, 
with external calmness, said-" My cousin 
tells me that you are going to drive with bim 
to-morrow, Mr. Colyton; and as your road 
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will take you by the Lodge, I am going im 
ask you to do me the great fayour of lookmg 
into the large mahogany portfiolio, and bring- 
ing from thence a copy, done in sepia, of the 
Dresden Madonna, which you wiU find there. 
I am to project a painted window lor the 
lobby leading to the old chapel, and I think 
it will assist me." 

She took a little jewelled key from tha 
massive gold chain round her neck, telling 
him that it opened all the portfolios, but the 
largest was the one in which he must make 
his search; adding in a whisper, scarcely 
loud enough to be audible, as she gave him 
the key — " Tou see, I do not now wear a 
cross." 

It was not the words, or the manner, 
which was rather the pretty contrition of a 
corrected child, that struck Colyton; but 
there was in the deep lustre of her eyes a 
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look of such exquisite tenderness, mixed with 
so much of sadness and perplexed inquiry, 
that it seemed to call up some mysterious 
reciprocity; and taking the key, he promised 
to do her bidding with care and attention. 
He was still proceeding to address other 
words to her ; and the tone of his voice gave 
a sense of happiness to Yolande; for it 
sounded caressingly as heretofore; but his 
motilier, who never could witness with tran- 
quillity anything like a tete-a-tete between 
the two, rose suddenly to depart. 

The rest of that night was a sound — a 
bright light — a confusion, without bringing 
one idea to the bruised and wounded heart of 
Yolande. She had sunk on the sofa which 
Colyton had quitted. The Eaxl sat by her 
side, but no words passed between them. 
There was, however, one lighting up of the 
gloom that hung over her. It was ihe 
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chance of seeing Colyton in the morning; 
and to that her thoughts now turned. 

The morning came; but not so Colyton. 
The Earl became fidgetty, as do all spoilt 
children when the hour of appointment 
passes and a promised pleasure becomes 
doubtful. Tolande was still patient, and 
made allowances for the additional time 
which the commission to be executed at the 
Lodge might require; taking very good- 
temperedly some fractious complaints of her 
cousin, that she should have thus interfered 
with his amusements ; and quelling sundry 
remonstrances which, though addressed to 
Eollo, were decidedly meant for Colyton, she 
pacified her cousin by the assurance that he 
would soon be with them. 

At length, a servant entered with a note 
for the Earl, a large roll, which Yolande 
guessed was the drawing, and a little packet 
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addressed to herself. Lord Yillaroy's note 
was a brief apology from Colyton for his 
failing to fulfil his engagement. Yolande 
felt that it was impossible to open the packet 
addressed to herself, before others. Even 
Eollo's dark searching glance embarrassed 
her ; and she fled to her own room. Doubt- 
less the letter which she held would disclose 
the cause of all that had disturbed her in the 
manner of Colyton. Her own heart had 
already supplied the interpretation; but this 
probably would enable her to speak openly 
on the matter, and show him that no matri- 
monial compact existed, or could exist be- 
tween herself and her poor, good cousin ; and 
that therefore his compunctious coldness to 
herself was misplaced. 

With trembling fingers, Yolande tore open 
the large envelope, and a torrent of small 
pieces of torn paper fell at her feet. They 
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were perfectly incompreliensible ; but she 
tarried not to examine them. The letter in 
Colyton's handwriting claimed all her atten- 
tion ; and with breathless eagerness she read 
as follows : — 

" Though you may possibly recognise the 
fragments which this packet contains, yon 
can n/6ver comprehend the feelings witihi 
which the atrocious drawing, that you haTe 
suffered me to discover, has been torn into 
atoms. Until this moment it would have 
been as diflELcult for me to have understood 
that you could have been guilty of so heart- 
less an outrage. I can hardly now believe 
that you could caricature, in the gross and 
revolting manner you have done, a woman 
to whose son you have feigned friendly 
feelings ; that you could dare to hold up to 
ridicule one whose noble pnnciples and 
heightened feelings led to a sacrifice in her 
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eai^Ubr years, to which, by the gloomy 
sechision it involved, may be referred the 
deficiency in the graces and forms of £ashion 
that has amused your crael heart. Oh! 
what wretched, what disgraceful merriment. 
One may believe that the deformities of the 
homan £rame will form its next subject ; and 
yonr dainty pencil further shame the suflterer, 
already sickening under the badge of nature's 
curse. Yolande Villaroy, one thought might 
have told you that the peculiarities you have 
60 grossly portrayed, could only arise from 
ignorance of the fashions of this world, or 
from an imbeciledetermination to forego them. 
Either might have claimed your womanly 
indulgence, not your mockery. One gleam 
of good feeling might have led you to inquire 
into the reason of Mrs. Colyton's differing m 
uppe&ranoe with others of this neighbourhood^ 
and you might then have learnt that it wa» 
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owing to a life passed in the wildest part of 
Ireland from the sirictest principles of duly. 
Further inquiry might have shown you, that 
from the same acute sense of what was owingto 
others, and in compliance with her husband's 
expressed wishes, she has mixed with a 
neighbourhood, which, judging from your 
ofltensive picture, she may well suspect 
despises her. Still she has not shrunk from 
the task imposed on her; even while the 
advance against the repulses of hauteur has 
at times affected a temper, which nothing 
else could aflFect. 

" I consider it weakness writing thus much, 
to one who has so bitterly insulted us. I 
ought rather to have left invective and 
upbraiding to your own conscience. Still, to 
judge from what that conscience can permit, 
and the taste which could leave, so despicable 
a caricature to be seen by all who turned 
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over the portfolio, conviction of the gross 
perfidy you have committed might have never 
reached you, and these truths have remained 
unfelt. To tell them in any other way is im- 
possible. We can never meet again. Meet ! 
Heavens! my fierce indignation, — my in- 
effable disgust, would break forth in curses.'' 
That pale face, that agony of consternation, 
that wretched air of suffering which, after 
the perusal of this severe schooling, showed 
Yolande's misery and contrition, must have 
melted the heart even of the offended son, 
could he have witnessed it. Tears, — ^bitter, 
penitent, and piteous tears — at length began 
to creep slowly down her cheeks. She felt 
guilty of almost aU which the furious wds 
of Colyton had ascribed to her. There was 
only one extenuating circumstance which she 
could even plead to herself. The caricature 
had been drawn before she knew Colyton, 

VOL. in. F 
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and when her acquaintance with his mother 
went no further than a bow at the church 
door, at which place and under all the 
gorgeous " excess of apparel " which there 
usually marked Mrs. Coljrton, she was repre- 
sented. The circumstance of the preservation 
of the drawing was owing solely to her having 
taken it in haste for a blank sheet of paper, 
and sketched on its back the efltect of high 
wind on the cloaks and tatters of a group of 
Irish beggars, who had stood by her window. 
And it had since lain in her portfolio as a 
study of that peculiar style of drapery ; the 
old caricature on the reverse side passing 
unheeded. 

Yolande now stooped to gather up the 
fragments which lay at her feet. Each 
morsel brought a spasm to her heart. And 
when among them she discovered the gesticu- 
lating foot of poor Mrs. Colyton, appearing 
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in its drab boot under all tbe distortion of 
caricature, something between a scream and 
a groan burst from her Ups. 

That night a letter, full of penitence and 
humility, with the most earnest pleadings for 
pardon, was indited. There was no attempt 
made to extenuate her fault, except the 
circumstance urged of the date of its execu- 
tion, and the cause of its preservation. But 
the contrite girl felt that this would hardly 
be considered as a palliation, even while put- 
ting it forward. 

The next morning ^ Tolande asked her 
cousin to drive her to Mrs. Colyton's. On 
arriving at the vilkge, it was arranged that 
Yolande should be left with the pony, while 
her cousin walked to the house, to give the 
letter into the hands of' Colyton himself. 
Lord Villaroy soon returned with the infer- 
mation that Mr. Dan had left Stokebree that 

F 2 
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morning, and tliat all his letters were to be 
forwarded to the Clarendon. Yolande would 
have preferred that her cousin had not left 
her letter, but the asking for it again, she 
feared might excite attention to the circum* 
stance of her having written. Besides this, 
she was too miserable to legislate on the 
matter. Colyton gone was all she thought 
of ; and gone, hating and despising herself. 

A fortnight passed slowly and drearily 
away. There was so much depression and 
deadness to all around her, that Lady Villa- 
roy intimated to her sister-in-law that there 
was that in Yolande which, for the present, 
at least, promised but little for the Earl's suit 
if it were brought forward; and that she 
should therefore return to Hill Street. 

Preparatory to this purpose, the Countess 
commenced making her farewell visits to the 
neighbourhood. On the morning she was 
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going to Stokebree, Yolande begged to accom- 
pany her; thinking that possibly at Mrs. 
Colyton's she should learn some tidings of 
the son. 

They fotmd the daughter of the Desmonds 
more radiantly dressed than ever, and 
with an an air of satisfaction and glory 
on her face difficult to be accounted for, 
until, after the first greetings and reciprocal 
information regarding the cold winds and 
the backward spring, Mrs. Colyton, with 
a mincing smile, asked her "Leedyship" 
whether she had heard the news which 
had reached them last night. On Lady Vil- 
laroy professing her ignorance, they were 
informed that the news was nothing less than 
the marriage of yoimg Colyton with Eose 
St. Colmo ; the wedding having taken place 
at her great uncle's. Sir Andrew Deloraine 
in Edinburgh. It was sudden, the happy 
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mother said, and she believed mthout the 
sanction of Lord Barra; but though she was 
a portionless wife, and rather helpless, still 
she rejoiced in calling the beautiftd Boss her 
daughter-in-law. "For although," — ^Mrs. 
Colyton went on to inform them, — "my 
Dan, following the example of the gentlemen 
of the sweet country where I was bom, made 
love to any agreeable young lady he was 
near," — and here she glanced at the ashy 
countenance of Yolande — " I was sure that 
he would remain true to his first love; 
which, everybody knows, was pretty Mif» 
Rose." 

On their drive home, with a cahn voice 
and quiet manner, Yolande said to her aunt 
— "Lady Villaroy, I always fancied that 
there was an idea that I was one day to 
become the wife of our dear Earl Willie. I 

cannot imagine how I have- so deceived 
myself." 
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Lady Yillaroy looked at her for a moment 

suspiciously; and then, meeting a serene 

and open look, said, ^' You have not deceived 

yourself, Yolande, my dear. It has always 

been mine and Willie's wish that he should 

be imited to you; but the poor dear hsis 

complained that you have giyen him no 
encouragement to think that you would 

accept him." 

^^My cousin can hardly judge of what 

encouragement he is likely to meet until 

he has made his proposals— or, at least, until 

they have been made for him," Yolande re- 

pUed. And in the laugh with which she 

uttered the concluding words, there was a 

discordant mockery that must have struck 

any one less penetrating than the Countess, 

But she took no notice of it, except by the 

assenting remark — " Very true, Yolande, my 

dear.** 
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The next morning, on quitting the party 
at the breakfast-table, and contrary to her 
usual custom, Yolande, instead of taking up 
her post in the little morning-room, fetched 
her bonnet and shawl, and proceeded on a 
ramble in the park. 

The day was cold and sunless ; and yet, 
without thinking of it, Yolande seated her- 
self on a bench, under a leafless tree at the 
head of a small artificial lake. There was a 
sense of gloom and desolation at her heart, 
in keeping with the dreary scene around 
her; and she could have wept loud and 
bitterly, but with fortitude restrained her 
tears, while she kept occasionally muttering 
two lines which perpetually occurred to 
her — 

'^ Ye are too mortal to be pitiable. 
And power to die, disproveth right to grieve." 

They were evil lines, and placed by the 
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poet in the. mouth of a demon ; but led by 
them, the thoughts of Yolande at last reached 
a point which seemed to pronounce that, 
dark and chill as the waters looked, there 
was a rest beneath those broad leaves of the 
water-lily more profound than aught this 
world was likely to yield to one who owned no 
friend,no famiUar or sympathizing companion 
amidst aU its crowds. 

A voice behind her called her from wfld 
and wicked thoughts. It was that of her 
cousin, who, in his meek, good-behaviour 
sort of voice, said — " Cousin Yolande, may I 
take a walk with you ? " 

The revulsion from thoughts so different 
caused her to start violently. Villaroy was 
aU compunction ; but he seated himself by 
her side; Eollo taking his place at her knee. 
There was a moment's silence; and then, with 
the measured accentuation with which boys 
repeat their catechism, the Earl said — 
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" Cousin Yolande, I have long been deeply 
attached to us ; and I hope you will consent 
to our union, and so make you the happiest 
of men.'' 

Poor, poor Yolande! She knew from 

whence came the badly-conned speech. She 

knew how incompetent was the memory to 

retain, — how unequal was the tongue to 

utter aught more eloquent. Again she looked 

at the dark-green leaves, and the unseen 
depths beneath them. A shudder passed 

over her. Eollo put his head on her lap, 
and, as if by attraction, brought her eyes 
from the lake to his own. She stooped 
towards him, and gently smoothed his glossy 
front, gazed into those asking orbs, dark 
and deep in their expression as the water 
which lay before her. Her eyes were again 
averted, and again the dog pressed more 
closely to her. Her looks now fell on the 
brass coronet, which serving for a lock as 
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well as ornament, secured the beautifiilly- 
worked chain collar. Was it the coronet—* 
the begging eyes of EoUo — or the Earl's half* 
petulant petition — " Cousin Yolande, please 
do answer me,'' — ^which finally decided her ? 
Or was it a distant-distracting thought ? The 
result can be alone divulged, and was shown 
by her rising quickly from the seat, and say- 
ing with hysterical gaiety, as she placed her 
hand on the arm of her cousin — 

" Oh ! yes — ^I will marry you, good cousin 
Willie. And now come away from the 
water. It looks so tempting, I feel inclined 
to take a jump beyond those broad leaves^ 
and test Master Bollo's courage in picking a 
corpse out of the lake ! " And away she 
hastened with the Earl ; the dog bounding 
on before, as if conscious of a triumph, and 
of his share in gaining the boon granted to 
his master. 



tf 
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Lord Villaroy was more eloquent tlian he 
had ever been before; and with touching 
simplicity said, as they ran on together — 

" Oh ! cousin Tolande — ^I do so love you 
for being so good-tempered to me ; I could 
quite cry. And I will give you such a load 
of diamonds. Mamma said I might give 
them to you directly you said you would 
marry me. And I will give you Eollo too, 
if you like ; and he is better than all the 
diamonds." 

In a fortnight from that day, the truth of 
what Sir George Saville once wrote to my 
Lord Eockingham, touching pique, was most 
fully illustrated. " Pique," says Sir George, 
"is one of the strongest motives in the 
human mind. Fear is strong, but transient. 
Interest is more lasting, perhaps, and steady, 
but weaker ; I will ever back pique against 
them both. It is the spur the Devil rides 
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the noblest tempers with ; and will do more 
work with them in a week, than with other 
poor jades in a twelvemonth." 

By the working of that same pique, Mr. 
Hume was required to pronounce the nuptial 
benediction in Stokebree Church upon the 
Earl of Villaroy and Yolande. 

People had heard that there was an en- 
gagement between the cousins, but had no 
notion that the wedding was so near. This 
did not, however, hinder their delight and 
pleasure at the marriage festival. The aunt 
and the mother did not attempt to dissemble 
their joy and relief on the occasion; while 
the handsome vicar, who had learnt that the 
rich living of Alton Kings was in the gift of 
the Earl, and in the course of nature likely 
to be soon vacant, added much to Mrs. Villa- 
roy's excitement, by surmising with a smile 
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that spoke of hope and loye, that the next 
wedding in his church might again be a 
y illaroy ; but that he might then fill a dif- 
ferent character. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

" Whether we smile or weep, 
Time wings his flight ; 
Days, hours, they never creep 
Life speeds like light. 

"Whether we chafe or chide, 

On is Time's pace ; 
Never his noiseless steps 

Doth he retrace." 



Akon. 



Theeb was one whom aU this wedding fes- 
tivity &iled to cheer. Poor Junie Mavesyn 
formed one of the party assembled to cele- 
brate the " satisfactory imion," — ^as Mrs* 
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Yillaroy called the sickly stripling's marriage 
with her daughter; — ^but retumed to her 
home with the same dreary sense of loneliness 
and ennui with which she had quitted it. 

Darkly did the coming spring open to 
Jimie. She had been used to hail its 
glad advent with a vigour and animation 
similar to the stirring influences visible in 
the animal and vegetable life around her; 
with this difference, however, — ^that, amidst 
all that glad effervescence of spirit — amidst 
all the joy-teeming, but silent works of 
nature, from her heart had arisen praise and 
thanksgiving ; showing well, that something 
further than enjoyment is expected by its 
Creator from "This regent and sublime 
Humanity." 

Now all was different. The day was 
begun with a weary sense of the long, long 
hours to be passed ere its end should be 
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attained; and finished with the conscious- 
ness that, after all its trailing length, how 
small was the portion of time then got over. 
And yet why should she wish its flight? 
What did the future offer to her ? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. She seemed hemmed in 
by a dark, impervious cloud spreading around 
her, beyond which, her earthly vision could 
not reach. It would have been something 
too like the wayward humour of a thwarted 
child, to have drawn all her thoughts from 
earth, and prayed for the dove's wing, and 
a flight to heaven's rest. It is not thus the 
God-taught bear this world's sufferings ; and 
though the good Junie in her trouble, had, 
like Yolande, two constantly-recurring lines, 
they preached better things. 

" What ? shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
And shaU we not receive evil ?" 

Spinoza said, that — "He who loves God 
VOL. in. G 
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ari^ght, must not require that God should 
lore him in return." Junie went quite bb 
tax in the principle of a mortal's disintw- 
estedness towards divinity expressed by the 
phibsopher ; and felt that God's service tm. 
this earth must be eontinued, and the p<K(t 
zealously kept, though no ray from heaven 
lighten up the sphere of duly. 

Thus she worked on with a grief-charged, 
hopeless heart. And she had now no moiie 
teacs for her sorrow. Even that alight caa- 
solation was checked. She had wept &ff 
all St. Cobno's misfortunes ;'fQr theseparationy 
which it now seemed foolishness to imia^ae 
would ever cease; but her sadness had 
now got beyond that reHef. It was a had 
desolate feeling; whichy like the throes of 
chronic physical disease, was not rendered 
less afflicting from being habitual. And yet 
no mtmnur, no imlindness passed lier lips ; 
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though there was much in her brother's con- 
duct calling for both ; particularly when at 
times he dropped £rom the excess, and an 
annoying degree of adulation, to a severity 
and crabbedness of temper, as strange to 
her as it was overwhelmning. 

There was one point which had ever been 
fruitM in calling forth discussion between the 
brother and sister. It was the constantiy re- 
cnrring desire of Mavesyn that they should go 
abroad, and the insuperable averseness which 
Junie felt to the idea of leaving England. 
Why she contested this measure she could 
scarcely tell. Perhaps it was the recollec- 
ti<Hi of her father's horror at the thought of 
France; perhaps it was from the nameless 
diead she had of tinisting herself with one, 
who, as yet, had elicited so little of her con- 
fidence. Be that as it may, she had up to 
the present time, never wavered in her denials. 

«2 
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One mommg, however, after the wedding 
at the Park, when the tour to Italy of the 
Earl and the new Countess was being dis- 
cussed, Junie appeared rather to yield, as 
Mavesyn suggested, that, if they themselves 
now set out on a continental excursion, in all 
probability they should meet many of their 
friends, and among them Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Coly ton ; who they heard were also gone to 
France to ask for the blessing of her father. 

Mrs. Beresford, who rarely mingled in the 
conversation, and was at the moment appa- 
rently buried in some splendid glaciers she 
was executing with white floss silk, now, 
however, suddenly spoke ; saying, with more 
earnestness than Junie believed the occasion 
called for — " My dear Miss Mavesyn, I shall 
consider you very much to blame if you alter 
your detemunation of never quitting 
England. Your knowledge of French is 
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quite insufficient for you, unless you travel 
with other ladies who are more familiar with 
the language. In cases of sickness you 
would be wholly at the mercy of a chamber- 
maid as an interpreter." 

After the painful scene which then oc- 
curred, and on witnessing the fierce and 
deadly wrath betrayed by her brother to the 
poor, gentle-mannered companion, Junie was 
scarcely surprised at his announcing to her 
the next day, during their drive, which op- 
portunity of a tete-d'tete he rarely relin- 
quished, exacting, whether in harmony or in 
discord, that she should always accompany 
him — ^that he had given Mrs. Beresford her 
dismissal. He added, that he thought it 
great nonsense that a woman of three-and- 
twenty, residing in her brother's house, 
should require a female companion. He sug- 
gested also, that Miss Morant was coming 
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to her in a fortnight ; and, if a companion 
must be had, she had better engage one, 
who, now dear of the St. Cohno's, certainly 
would bring away with her the only brains 
there ever were in that funily. 

Junie did not — could not reply. But the 
first minute she found herself alone with pocwr 
Mrs. Beresford, she wept with almost frantic 
yiolence. Mrs. Beresford was nothing less 
moved; while, beyond these symptoms of 
sorrow, there was a sign of consternation and 
anxiety which, although she attempted to 
conceal it, contributed to the desolation and 
misery of Junie's feelings. 

Miss Morant arrived before the departure 
of the ex-companion ; and in the excitement 
of again meeting one, hitherto in such near 
connexion with her every interest, Junie 
lost something of the sense of acute griei^ 
wiih which the idea of losing, her mild and 
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vatohfol Mend had oppressed her. But 
when the hour of parting cam^ she felt it in 
all its btttemess. Still more did she grieve 
at witnessing the regrets of poor Mrs. Beres- 
fi»!d ; who, after haying watched all the 
mmning with tearful eyes the packing of her 
work-frame^ turned, with something so 
unlike the gentle forbearing spirit natural to 
her, to Junie, who had been assiduous in her 
attention^ that it imparted a vague terror to 
her feelings as she listened. 

"My dear Miss Mavesyn" — she b^an 
even in her agitation preserving her usual 
tone of ceremony — "I have one parting 
request to make to you before we descend 
into the drawing-room, to make my adieu to 
Miss MoranL It is one I urge iuall serious- 
ness" — and the good lady became pale as she 

« 

spoke — "knowing the ungovernable temp^ 
of Mr. Mavesyn, though I will not say — at 
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least I do not think that it is likely — ^that is, 
I am sure it need not been feared, that he 
would proceed to anything like violence; 
still if you will promise that you will never 
be beyond the reach of hearing when alone 
with him, I should leave you with less anxiety. 
And considering how Uttle master he is of 
himself' — the good lady continued in the 
same hesitating yet earnest way — " how very 
quick he is in his impressions — that is, how 
sudden he is in his changes of feelings, from 
tenderness, not quite becoming, to a savage- 
ness as exaggerated, I should say, my dear 
Miss Mavesyn, that the less you are alone with 
him the better." 

No wonder Mrs. Beresford never spoke 
much, for no one ever did it worse ; every 
word seemed a new species of cross-stitch 
difficult to execute. But Junie thought not 
of this, though startled by her long speaking; 
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and she promised to attend to all her counsel ; 
feeling that, however strange, she was proba- 
bly justified in it by her fear of her brother's 
violence. And so they parted. Junie, 
unwilling her grief should be witnessed by 
Mavesyn, from whom it would probably 
provoke reproaches, remaining up stairs. 

From Miss Morant Junie learnt but little 
of the St. Colmo family, beyond the informa- 
tion that Sir Andrew Deloraine had taken on 
himself all the responsibility of a parent in 
urging the marriage of his great-niece with 
young Colyton; and that Lord Barra had 
subsequently written his approval. She 
gathered also that both father and son were 
still recommended to remain abroad until 
something like a settlement of their affairs 
could be effected. 

The next intelligence which reached Junie 
was, that the young Mr. and Mrs. Colyton 
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were expected at Femacres; wMch estate, 
Ibe liberality of the older Colytoa had made 
oyer entirely to his son. This news was in 
itself pregnant with cause for hope; and 
Jnnie, in her first visit, felt and betrayed such 
evident interest and delight as to draw down 
much reproof from her brother. But 
Miss Morant pleading guilty to the same 
pleasure at seeing the beautiful Bose again in 
her elegant home, seemed to shield her from 
farther blame. 

About a month after her first interview 
with " Mrs. Dan," as she was called by her 
mother-in-law, Junie was informed by her 
brother that he had seen young Colyton that 
morning, who had begged him to drive her 
over to Femacres the next day, to look at 
some embroidery sent from some school in 
Ireland ; and of which he hoped Junie would 
become a purchaser. 
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JTunie liad rather evaded these drives with 
her brother, since Mrs. Beresford's parting 
injunctions ; but now gladly acceded to his 
offer, and the next morning they set off on 
their expedition. 

Arrived at Femacres, after sitting some few 
minutes, Mavesyn said he should be glad if 
Colyton would sh6w him the new stable 
arrangements he had spoken of the preceding 
day. Immediately on their leaving the room, 
Mrs. Colyton said she would at once fetch the 
work ; and Junie with no little joy felt her- 
self alone with the miniature of Lord Barra, 
which she knew always lay on the centre 
table, though in the presence of her brother 
she dared not regard it. 

With an agitation of heart Junie opened 
the morocco case, and gazed with an intensity 
approaching to pain, on the perfection of 
manly beauty which the painter's skill had so 
ably portrayed. 
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Lost in the contemplation, she heeded not 
the opening of the door, or an approaching 
footstep ; but, aroused by hearing her name 
softly whispered, she turned, and to her 
amazement beheld the original of the portrait 
bending over her. But, oh ! how changed. 
The furrows of care were sealed on that open 
brow, the hair tinged with the hue with 
which trouble as well as age marks its pro- 
gress, while the sharpened features spoke of 
all that he had sufltered. But there was stfll 
the same soft brilliancy in the eye, the same 
benign smile on the lip ; and Junie felt that 
he was even thus more dear than in all the 
glory of manhood, and in the brilliant page- 
antry of military decoration, as the picture 
represented him. 

Folded to his bosom, named as his adored, 
his fondly, truly loved Junie, there was a 
sense of felicity and hope shed over her heart, 
at once obliterating the despair which her 
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past suflferings had engendered. And now 
plans for the future were made; and, after the 
lapse of some few months, it was thought 
much of present difficulty might be dispersed. 
The possibility of their union could now be 
contemplated; Junie telling with piteous 
sincerity, how rich a paradise to her would 
be aU the wild seclusion of Barra, if there 
sheltered from the withering influence of the 
severity which her brother's capricious mind 
made her endure. 

At length this happy interview was inter- 
rupted by Eose, who entering with a box of 
work, came to warn her father that Mavesyn 
and Colyton were now returning from the 
stables ; and, as it was essential that this visit 
of Lord Barra to Devonshire should be 
strictly secret, he at once bade the delighted 
Junie farewell. 

A flood of fond and happy hopes seemed 
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to send a new spirit to the heart of Junie. 
She was calm as heretofore ; but bothMayeffj^ 
and Miss Morant remarked a beauty, a dqpth 
of expression in her gentle features, of whidi 
ihey had before believed them scareely 
capable. There was also an endearing cheer- 
fulness in her mauners, which seemed actually 
to enchant her brother; and, unknowing of 
the sweet agency of hope then working in her 
heart, he followed her every look and move- 
ment with a fascinated and wondering gaae, 
whfle his own deep affection showed forUi in 
a thousand forms. 

The season had already advanced to its 
loveliest hour of buds and blossoms; aad 
time, spent in excursions to beautiful spote 
in the neighbourhood and in all the thousand 
businesses of country life, seaned to ptss 
with unwonted gladness. Eleetioneering too 
lent its exdlting influence in addition to the 
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charms c^ hay-making, strawberry parties, 
and such ^K)chs of merriment of the sweet 
summer time. 

By one of those shifts of tiie magic-lanthom 
of public affitirs, and the fact that the slide 
which now threw its reflection on the wall of 
time was filled by the Whig administration, 
Dan Colyton found himself called upon to op- 
pose the return of Lord Ebbersfield, theyery 
« charming young man » whose eye-worship 
of the beautiM Eose St. Oolmo had fixst 
aroused that "ground-swell" of jealousy, 
which had revealed to Colyton more of his 
own passion for the lovely idol of his young 
years, Ihan he had believed stiU existed. 

With his own talents and his &1ii^B 
riches and county influence, — an influeiiee 
gained by Ihose measures which sometimeB 
assotnate great men with little men, — peo^ 
began to prognosticate that Dan Coljtxm wss 
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destined to make a figure in public life. And 
already the sanguine &ther and mother 
looked to his attainment of the highest degree 
of that political ladder, of which the first bar 
is county membership. Others thought dif- 
ferently, and among them young Colyton 
himself. He knew pretty weU that in his 
proceedings there would be a wanting of 
power, owing to a certain grasp of his powers 
of discernment, which always saw as much 
agaiost a measure as for it, and that he alone 
is an influential man, who can feel the weight 
and force of a principle, and unflinchingly 
bring it into action. For this cause, he felt 
that a man with truly liberal principles can 
scarcely be a great man. There is a spirit of 
fluctuation and compromise in his best move- 
ments. He can see and allow too much 
merit in that which opposes him, and so 
vacillates. The bigot and the old Tory he 
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thought, owed half their power to the one- 
sided view they took in religion and politics ; 
and that the triple arms, ascribed to those 
whose quarrel is just, are weak compared to 
those famislied by a good batch of prejudice. 
The election was a real delight to Mavesyn. 
Colyton was the only man he at all liked in 
his neighbourhood ; and besides this he had a 
sort of rabid dislike to what he called 
" a Lord ;" betraying as much spleen when 
naming one, as others would in speaking of a 
pirate, or smuggler, or informer, or any such 
stumbling-block to the prejudices of society* 
He exerted himself during the election in a 
way to distance all torpid and conventional 
canvassers ; and Colyton's return was not a 
little owing to the raging enthusiasm of 
Mavesyn, which, overleaping the forms of 
society, like a torrent carried all before hxau 
Miss Morant also brought a great deal of 
VOL. in. H 
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tact and zealous partisanship into the service ; 
and, either by exciting in them a thirst for 
their country's good or their own interests, 
she worked so successfully on some of the 
Exeter tradespeople, that Mavesyn's admira- 
tion was awakened to the highest degree. 
In his ecstacy he purchased a beautifiil 
emerald bracelet of the jeweller, who, on the 
first onslaught, had seemed the most inex- 
orable of the voters, but whose suffi^ge 
seemed doubly insured, when, at Miss Mo- 
rant's request, he clasped the glittering 
ornament on her delicate wrist ; while the 
winning smile he then met, so far settled 
matters that he declared Mr. Colyton should 
have a plumper, come what may. 

Mavesyn and Miss Morant returned to 
The Cedars to a very late dinner, and seemed 
to gain fresh excitement in recounting all 
their feats to the attentive Junie. Referring 
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to their list of voters, the return of Colyton 
seemed certain, and their spirits were raised 
in proportion. Mavesyn's, probably, were 
the only disinterested efforts directed to the 
work; for Miss Morant had whispered to 
Junie — "Let Mr. Colyton once get in, and he 
will doubtless be able to do something for 
poor dear Eric." Junie had also thought 
that his father-in-law's interests might be 
forwarded by him; but the hope did not 

pass her Ups. 

They all retired early that night; for 
Mayesyn and his coadjutrix had to be up in 
good time the next morning for the further- 
ance of their imdertakings, — a fact of which 
he reminded her as they parted for the 
night. She good-temperedly promised 
attention; adding, pointing to her new 
bracelet — " With such good payment, I must 
be ready for every service." 

H 2 
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He laughed as he replied — " Well, Miss 
Morant, if you do half as well to-morrow as 
you have done to-day, you shall have the 
same ^payment/ as you call it. Indeed, 
there's nothing I could refuse you ; for I'll 
be sworn it is all that soft solder you laid on 
so thickly to-day, which has got us so ahead." 

Miss Morant looked at him for a moment 
with rather an angry expression in her eyes, 
and then saying, with a laugh more of 
mockery than mirth — "Mr. Justin Mavesyn, 
it would, perhaps, be quite as well to fulfil 
old promises before you make new ones ; " 
made a little derisive curtesy, and left the 
room. 

"Indeed, there's nothing I could refuse 

you ! " These words of Mavesyn rested 

long on the mind of Junie ; and, combining 

with them the attention and consideration 
he had ever shown towards Miss Morant, 
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they seemed to promise that, perhaps, were 
her bosom's secret made known to her, and 
her good offices engaged during the happy 
mood which seemed to have come over 
Mavesyn, even now his consent to her nnion 
with Lord Barra might be obtained, and, 
perchance, the promised dowry paid. She 
felt that it was nothing more than a sister 
might expect jGrom a brother to whose youth- 
ful errors her present dependence upon him 
was, iQ great measure, owing. 

Junie's heart bounded at the idea of what 
a timely word from Miss Morant might 
bring about. She could not resist putting 
the happy thought iuto immediate execution; 
and, taking her candle, proceeded at once to 
Miss Morant's room. 

Tapping gently at her door, she was 
immediately admitted; while a little won- 
derment was expressed at the imexpected visit. 
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" Dear Miss Morant," Junie said timidly, 
"I have a great, great favour to adk you; 
and I think that I cannot sleep without first 
telling you about it." 

**Tell on, carissima, Miss Morant said 
kindly. 

" Well, then, you know that Justin has just 
said there was nothing he could refuse you. 
Now, if you would make my hopes your own, 
and take advantage of the great anxiety he 
seems under of obliging you, and securing 
your zeal for Mr. Colyton, you could dome the 
best service one woman could render another." 

Miss Morant looked her amazement; 
and she passed her hand over her forehead, 
as if feeling that there was some obtuseness 
in her own intellect that prevented her reach- 
ing the meaning of Miss Mavesyn. At last 
she asked — " Me ! — I do you a service. Miss 
Mavesyn ? " 
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"Oh! yes, yes; one so important — so 
essential. But, to make you understand it 
in all its extent, I must go back a little. 
You must know, then, that soon after my 
brother's return, Mr. St. Colmo asked his 
consent to many me. And at that time — ^^ 

"I know aU about that," Miss Morant 
said, abruptly interrupting Junie, while a 
livid tint passed over her features; not 
white, or red, but a sickly purple. " I know 
all that," she added; " it was from a point 
of honour that he renewed his addresses 
to you, on your ceasing to be the heiress, 
which had first induced him to pay you 
attentions." Then, becoming a little more 
gentle in her manner, though there was still 
something peccant iu her tone, she said — 
" It would not be of the slightest use. Miss 
Mavesyn, were I to speak to your brother 
on that subject. Besides which, I have 
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very good reason for knowing that Eric St. 
Colmo is not the least anxious to resume 
that silly affair." 

"You mistake me, dear Miss Mora;nt,'' 
Junie said, in her simplicity, not aware of 
any second feeling in her auditor, "you 
quite mistake me ; so let me go on quietly 
with my story. When I refused Eric, 
Colonel St. Colmo then felt at liberty to 
come forward and " 

" Eefused Eric ! " Miss Morant muttered 
angrily, again interrupting — "He never 
told me this, or tha^t his father had ever in- 
terfered with your brother on his behalf.'' 

"Oh! you will so mistake me, Adele 
Morant," Junie said, with the greatest de- 
gree of impatience she had ever allowed 
herself. " Eric St. Colmo has nothing at 
all to do with what I am going to tell you. 
When Lord Barra found that Eric was 
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refused, without any reference to himself, 
he felt himself at liberty to urge his own 
wishes; and, at my request, he asked 
Justin's consent to his union with me." 

" What ! what is it you are saying Miss 
Mavesyn ? Are you trying to trick me into 
the idea, that one who had ever loved that 
beautiful Eric could change, or place that 
love on his father ? " 

"I never loved Eric, and that Colonel 
St. Colmo always knew, or he never could 
have loved me. It was only under some strict 
sense of honour, which was implicated by 
Eric's having confided in him his wishes 
respecting me, that he waited his entire 
resignation of his fancied claim, before he 
came forward himself. Justin's return, 
however, impeded all this." 

Miss Morant had been seated at her 
toilette-table when Jimie had entered ; hav- 
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ing already taken off her dress, and put oa 
her dressing-gown. Junie had seated her- 
self in a chair on one side of the table, in 
face of her friend ; and now, in the bright 
light thrown by her toilette candles, she saw 
her turn as deadly pale as the dress she 
wore, while large drops of perspiration stood 
on her forehead. In a husky tone of voice, 
but with distinct articulation, she sWly 
repeated, " Colonel St. Colmo always knew 
that you did not love Eric, or he would not 
have loved you, and waited, for some pri- 
vate reason, Eric's entire resignation of you, 
before he came forward himseK! And 
Justin's return impeded all this ! " 

" Yes, that is it;" Junie answered, 
frightened at the alteration in Miss Morant's 
manner. 

" "Well, go on," she uttered, in the same 
uncourtly tone. "Go on, go on. What 
did he do?" 
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^^He proposed at last to Justin, who 
refdsed him." 

" Gk) on." 

" I will go on, dear Miss Morant ; for it 
is now that I want you to use your powerful 
influence, to induce my brother to revoke 
his refusal," and Junie tried to take Miss 
Morant's hands, which, clasped as it were in 
spasm, rested on the dressing-table before 
her. But they seemed to shrink from her 
touch, while, in a voice yet more husky, but 
still articulate. Miss Morant said, " And you 
want to marry him ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I can never be happy sepa- 
rated from him." 

" And have you loved him long ?" 

" Almost since I first knew him." 

As if torn and twisted by some deadly 
throe, the form of Miss Morant seemed in its 
writhings to be drawn, rather than to fall, 
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upon the ground. And now, partly kneel- 
ing, partly sitting at Junie's feet, while her 
hands, as by some involuntary moyement, 
clutched each side of her hair, she whis- 
pered, in the slow, clear, imdertone with 
which one might fancy a demon would urge 
some dreadful crime, "Would you have 
married St. Colmo before you lost your 
fortune?" 

" Oh ! yes, yes, Miss Morant ; why should 
you doubt it? That was at one time my 
best hope, though I had wished, previously 
to our marriage, to make that fortune of no 
material consequence to him, by first induc- 
ing old Mr. Colyton to let me relieve him 
jGrom the difiiculties Eric had brought on 
him." 

"Pay Eric's debts?'' 

"Just that. But pray get up. Miss 
Morant. Your looks, your manners, are so 
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strange/' and Junie attempted to lift her 
from the ground; but she repulsed her 
roughly, asking, in the same horrible tone, . 
" You would have given yourseK and for- 
tune to Eric's father, making him again 
rich and independent? Now, Junie, hear 
me. Pause — do not mock — do not answer 
imtruly — ^but, as you hope for heaven, tell 
me without concealment, let me know it 
exactly, for doubt is turning my brain," 
and, with cold, rigid hands, she clasped 
Junie's knee, " Was the coming of that man 
below — ^that Justin Mavesyn, as you call the 
demon — ^the only obstacle to all the happi- 
ness your fortune might have produced us?" 
" The only one ; if God had not willed it 
otherwise." Miss Morant rose slowly from 
her knees. There was a sort of froth round 
her mouth, which seemed the result of some 
dreadful convulsion in the throat ; and which 
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in itself appeared still further to impede re- 
spiration, as occasionally, with a frantic vio- 
lence with the back of her hand, she dashed 
it away from her lips. "With the exception 
of this movement, she held her hands clasped 
at the back of her head ; and, as if suffering 
from acute pain, she repeatedly stamped on 
the floor, while her distended eyes glared 
horribly at the afl&ighted Junie. At length, 
with a great effort, she said, in an unearthly, 
grating voice, "Leave me — leave the room 
directiy, or I shaU strike you— I shall destroy 
you." And then, as if her nature could 
bear no more, she gave one shrill, terrific 
cry, and fell to the ground. 

That dreadful scream, sounding through 
the silent house, soon brought assistance. 
Mavesyn, too, rushed into the room ; and on 
perceiving the rigid form, reclining with 
half-open eyes on the bed, to which she had 
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been lifted, declared she was dead. But the 
restoratives administered by the housekeeper 
seemed to bring back the flitting life. She 
opened her eyes languidly for a moment, 
and then gently closing them, sank into a 
profound sleep, marked by a slow stertorous 
breathing. All then left her but the maid, 
who was to watch by her, and to whom Junie 
gave a strict charge to call her in the event 
of her awaking, or any change occurring for 
the worse. 

Bewildered and alarmed, Junie could only 
account for all that had passed by the same 
supposition which Mavesyn had advanced — 
that all this fearful illness had been produced 
by the fatigue and excitement of the past 
day. She was further confirmed in this idea 
by the maid coming to her during the night, 
to inform her that Miss Morant had slightly 
aroused herself, and asked for water; and 
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after taking it had again fiJlen adeep. IVith 
this satis&ctoiy account, Junie was so&r re- 
assured, that she then con^osed herself to 
rest. Bnt great iras her surprise on being 
awoke the next day by her own maid at her 
usual hour, to learn that Mr. Mayesyn and 
Miss Morant had just set out on their expe- 
dition ; haying taken great care not to dis- 
turb her, on account of the little sleep she 
had had during the night. On inquiring 
how Miss Morant appeared, she was told 
that she looked exceedingly ill and subdued, 
but declared that she felt quite well. 

In the evening Mavesyn returned alone, 
but in high spirits, having still increased 
Colyton's votes. Miss Morant, he carelessly 
said, had felt so unwell, she had decided on 
remaining with a friend iu Exeter, whither 
her wardrobe and other belongings were to 
be sent after her. It was with a sensation 
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of relief that Jiinie received this information ; 
feeling that, after the last scene between 
them, a meeting must have been painful 
both to Miss Morant and to herself. 
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CHAPTEB IV, 

** My dear friend^ let us look into FroyideiieeB; soielj 

they mean somewhat." 

QufSE Gboicwxll. 

CoLTTON gained his election; that is, it 
was gained for him. Ko one since the days 
when Coriolanns asked for " voices" — except 
indeed a railway fdnctionary who demands 
your ticket— ever showed less enipressement 
in asking for anything they wanted than did 
the wayward Dan. Still he was pleased with 
his return; pleased with the exertions it 
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xeqpiized; the direction and aim it gave to 
his stadias ; and;, moreyer, pleased that the 
business- connected with it might a little in- 
terrupt a perpetuaUy-recnrring idea which, a 
passage in Jean Paul had called up. It was 
an idea which his beautiful wife, with all the 
Rowing prime of her loyeliaes8, fEuled to 
eSEauoe; and it seemed to tell him, that a 
man, who is prepared to find his wife some^ 
thing more than tui odalisque or his cook^ 
ought to have chosen a woman " for whom 
the universe is something more than a nur- 
sery and a ball-room ; and who, with a heart 
that is at the same time pious and large, con- 
tinually improves and hallows the man she 
weds." 

There were a great many gay doings 
planned to celebrate Colyton's election ; a 
circumstance to which, as usual, so many 
ardent Mends believed themselves mainly 

I 2 
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accessory; and who, on the polling-day, 
were decidedly more excited than himself. 
With the poco curante disposition natural to 
him— and even when, in company with the 
Badical candidate, Mr. Lindsay de Wolsey, 
he was receiving all the uproarious testimony 
which crowds give, who have a vague notion 
that the bread-tree grows in the House of 
Commons, and that their member is bound 
' to furnish them with cuttings — Colyton 
thought that perhaps the defeated Lord 
Ebbersfield, who, with that air which becomes 
a gentleman, laughed at the ^^mews and 
hisses of the opposed rascality," showed in 
his consummate indifference more the charac- 
ter of the' " free-bom Briton," than did the 
labouring De Wolsey. 

With this abatement of a patriot's enthu- 
siasm, while listening to his colleague's foam- 
ing orations from the hustings, who screamed 
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about triennial parliaments and votes by 
ballot, until all the moisture seemed gone 
from his throat to famish the large drops 
exuding from his forehead, Colyton felt all 
but a Tory. Triennial parliaments assumed 
in his eyes the character of the old statute- 
fair, where the short engagement made the 
excuse for slack services ; while the vote by 
ballot seemed to him advertising the slavery 
of a nation, which, copying the secrecy of 
Venetian tribunals, could only work ia the 
dark. With his infirmity of bi-fold vision, 
the liberal Colyton began to think with the old 
voter, who instituted a comparison between 
parliamentary reform and the cholera; and 
who gave the preference to the latter, on the 
score that the " chollory" had got them blan- 
kets and fresh whitewash; but " dam" if par- 
liamentary reform had bettered him a dump ! 
Mav^yn felt as much glory in the new 
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member as did the old. &iher ; ant^ted as 
much of his smioess to his own exertions, 
and made as many demonstrations of re^ 
joicing; giving £^ for fete with the ridi 
lawyer. 

Jnnie rejoiced mnoh at the inerease of 
intimacy of her brother with yonng Colyton, 
of which all this was productive. She felt 
that it did somewhat to ameliorate many of 
the bad points of his disposition, while it 
was the means of bringing into constant 
association their two selves with the family 
at Pemacres. 

Jnnie had not again encountered Miss 
Morant. She had written firom Exeteor to 
tell them that «he was perfectly recovered 
from an iUness to which she was liable, — a 
tendency to hysteria almost amounting to 
epilepsy; but that she had been recom- 
mended to go to lier old friend at iBath, 
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where she had always received benefit, and 
which would prevent her paying a visit to 
Mrs. Dan Colyton, as had been previously 
arranged. 

By what her brother let drop, it seemed to 
Jnnie that he rejoiced infinitely in the ab- 
sence of Miss Morant. She marvelled at 
that temper which could change at once 
from the extreme of confidence and considera- 
tion to manifest dislike; and feared that 
some dispute had contributed to it. Her 
gentle heart smote her with self-upbraidings 
at Ihe idea that making intercession for her 
might have brought down the malice and 
anger of her impetuous brother on his former 
favourite ; but she feared to make inquiries, 
par<£cularly as, on approadiing the subject, 
he had said crosdy — " Pray, don't talk of 
her, Junie. We have got shot of your two 
tabbies, Beresford and Morant; and I'll 
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take good care we don^t get any more such 
kill-joys into the house." 

Life certainly now seemed to go more 
cheerily ; while every hour passed at Fern- 
acres contributed to shed more gladness on 
the solitude of The Cedars. Mavesyn's affec- 
tion for his sister was evidently still on the in- 
crease; and he was impatient with everything 
which might intervene to separate them. His 
temper, however, appeared much more under 
commandj and he pursued towards her a 
system of indulgence which would have 
created regard and grateful feelings in a 
heart even less open to kindness than the 
sensitive Junie. 

From Mrs. Dan Colyton, Junie had 
gathered that Lord Barra would be at Fern- 
acres during the summer. Not openly, as 
his appearance might interrupt the arrange- 
ments which were then being made with 
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his creditors ; but it was essential that both 
himself and Eric should have some inter- 
views with the elder Colyton, who had taken 
on himself the desperate pilotage of the hulk 
of their shipwrecked fortunes. This was 
an announcement and an expectation which 
would have gUded the waUs of a prison ; and 
it lent its happy colouring to all that now 
befell, the patient, but still loving Junie. 

Among the indulgencies which Mavesyn, 
with unsparing generosity, showered upon 
his sister, were beautifully-bound books of 
such varied and vivid interest, that she 
seemed, through their medium, to live a life 
of enchantment hitherto unknown to her. 
Books until now had been the scarcest plea- 
sure The Cedars had aflforded to Junie. 
Her father had discouraged all reading but 
that which exhibited the sternest morality 
of man, or the most lenient mercy of God ; 
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and, tiiie to 13^ bias he had giy en her, flbef had 
fSfsQ, abstained fiom liiose dT a AiflEereiit ^dia- 
racter, and oonld soare^ picture to herself 
&e ple^isme to be gamed fiom works of inia- 
gination. Bat when onee the treasmy of 
feeling, of sentiment, and of £mcy was 
opened to her, and she was toiU that her edu- 
cation was incomplete until fionilianzed with 
such literature, her pleasure was of the most 
exquisite nature ; while eac^ spleiididty gUt 
yolume which reached her, exdted frefih 
testimonies of delight and grateful kindness 
to him whose watdkfiil generosity fumasiKed 
thoDL 

Perhaps the books wit& which the brother 
supplied the sister were not precisely of tite 
nature one might expect to find in the library 
^ a single woman ; and consisted solely of 
those inebriating potions ef modem au&ors, 
which are supposed to exoate a tenqpesti 
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ttie senses, even irtiile calling forfli and 
nnrtming the powers of flie imagination. 

Ferhaps Mavesyn questioned Iris choice of 
hooksj and was aware it was not to be relidd 
npon, as he guarded Jtznie from talking 
much about them to Colyton ; alleging that 
he was such a deuced fine fellow in attain- 
ments, he would laugh if he knew what 
light works they enjoyed at The Cedars. 

And Jxmie read these boots. But like the 
dove which picks its grain from the earth 
dean and unsullied, so did her purity gather 
•eadi beairtiful gem of the poesies brought 
l)efore her from the polluted pages in which 
they were set, free from the corruption, 
which, finding no afiBnity in her mind, failed 
to reach it. 

Solitude under the influence of these ex- 
testing studies had now become the moment 
i3f enjoyment. Her female companions were 
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no longer regretted; and when Mavesyn, 
who since the election appeared to take a 
much livelier interest in his neighbourhood, 
left her more alone than heretofore, and 
would make excuses for the inattention, she 
would confess to him with archness that she 
preferred his substitutes to himself. Her 
words aroused no anger. Her books were 
her permitted associates, and the only ones 
of which Mavesyn showed no jealousy. 

One evening, having taken a drive longer 
than usual, and being a little fettigued by 
the exceeding sultriness of the weather, 
Junie, immediately after dinner, excused 
herself to her brother, and retreated at once 
to the drawing-room, where, from its eleva- 
tion and large open windows, she believed 
there was better chance for air and coolness. 

Seating herself at the open window, in- 
haling the aromatic odour which the last 
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rays of the declining sun seemed to extract 
from the cedars, while clouds of sweet fra- 
grance arose from the roses trained to the 
house, Junie prepared for the luxury of ex- 
ploring the pages of the new book which had 
reached her that day. If was Byron's poem 
of "The Island;" and, as the story of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty was familiar to her, 
she was soon lost in the interest of the tale. 

With attention for nothing but the loves 
of the young Neuha and Torquil, she heard 
not the opening of the door, and her brother 
had reached her side ere she was aware he 
was in the room. 

Seating himself on the low ottpman at her 
feet, he inquired how she liked the new 
book, and taking it from her hand turned 
over its pages and began reading aloud — 

''And sweetly now those nntanglit melodies 
Broke the Inxnrions silence of the skies. 
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The sweet siesta of a summer day;. 

The tropic afternoon of Tooboonai ; 

When every flower was bloom, and air waa balm. 

And the first breath began to stir the palm. 

The first, yet voiceless wind to urge the wave, 

AH gently to refresh the tEdrsty cave, 

Whece sot the songsjizeBs witii ^bA ertranger boy, 

Who taught her passion's desolating joy, 

Too powerM over every heart." 

"What is this story about?" he said 
quickly, turning over the pages; "Do you 
understand all you read ? " 

" No, not all, Justin,'' she answered, laugh- 
ing* " But passages which are obscure to 
me, only seem like the difficult parts of a 
beautiful tune; one soon gets into the 
sweet, soft melody it is so delightful to find : 
and sometimes I skip. But this story is 
easier than Don Juan and some of Lord 
Byron's poetry. It is all about a beautiful 
island in the Pacific ; — one where one could 
almost wish to live and die in." 
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!Ekar wands seemed to strike her brother 
Tf^b a peeoliar feeliag^ aod he remained Ibr 
some minjotes silent, his head resting against 
her knees, while she continued her studies. 

At length he again spoke; looking up 
wifli his iJinial eaxnestaess to his sister^s eyes 
asr ke said impressively — " Junie, whatever 
yo* may read of those isles in the Soiriiiem 
sms, you may be pretty sure that it aU &lls 
diort of the reality. I know no words that 
oan give you a notion of them. Z have been 
tibesre; and all I caa say is, that for blue 
drie»,'sweet rippling seaa, and bright green 
iflhnds, which, when you are cruising among 
Uiam, look for all the world like baskets of 
flowers cut adrift, a match cannot be found 
in any part of the globe.'' 
. "^How charming I" Junie murmured, lis- 
tening^ profoundly—." And the people ? " — 

^ Simple^ true, and tender. Junie, what 
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say yon to cutting onr sticks, and, leaving 
this gossiping and rainy Deyonshire, taking 
np our abode in one of those bright, happy 
spots — " 

"Justin!" 

" Well, Junie — ^I am in earnest Let us 
freight a vessel; take all that we require 
from England, — ^that is, everything that we 
should need to make a house comfortable; 
besides tools, seeds, live stock, — ^in short, all 
things useful for savages, and make ourselves 
King and Queen of one of these pleasant 
islets. I would have the men taught agri- 
culture and handicraft ; you should teach the 
women to be as good as yourself, and to kick 
over all their rummy idols. You would do 
as much in converting them, as those men 
in black one sometimes sees crawling about. 
And when all things were made straight — 
and it wouldn't take long about — ^we'd send 
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for our Mends. Miss Morant and that 
donkey, Eric St. Colmo, might go with us ; 
for I find they hayd a sneaking kindness for 
each other. And your old lover, Junie, 
might come out to us. Money wouldn't 
coimt there ; so, as the advertisements say, 
there would be no ^ objections ' to beggars, 
— we'd make him Prime Minister at once." 

A flush rose to the cheeks of Junie. She 
knew that while hewas speaking, though there 
was much of jest, there was some seriousness 
in his words ; and yet,^ strange to say, there 
was nothing in the idea of visiting these dis- 
tant isles repugnant to her feelings. Was 
it the notion of making Christians of these 
poor islanders — or was it the mention of 
Lord Barra that had worked this change in 
her ? She could not determine. Perhaps it 
was the poem which had thus inflamed her 
mind with the wish of penetrating those dis- 

VOL. in. K 
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tant seas. Bhe turned over the l^Qges, and 
Bkimmed lightly oyer the lines which, seemed 
io acGonnt dfor her new inqnessions — 

** The* gentle iAlandy and the genial soil. 
The Mendly hearts, fhe feasts without & toil, 
The conrteous manners but from nature caught, 
The wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought :'' 

— and then again she read : — 

'' How pleasant were the songs of Tooboonai, , 
When summer'a son went down the coral bay ! 
' Gome, let us to the islet's sofkest ahade. 
And hear the warbling birds !' the damsels said; 
'^The wood-dove from the forest depth shall coo, 
lake voices of the gods from Bolotoo ; 
We'll cull the flowers that grow above the dead, 
For these most bloom where rests the warrior's head; 
And we will sit in twilighi^s &ee, and see 
The sweet moon glancing through the tosa tree. 
The lofty accents of whose sighing bough 
ShaU. sadly please us as we lean below ; 
Or dimb the steep, and view the surf in vain 
Wrestle with rocky giants o'er the main, 
Whi6h spurn in columns baek the baffled spray. 
How beautiM are those ! how happy they. 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
' Steal' to look down where naught btfct oceeni^ves !' ^^ 
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This was all beautiful; but not in itself 
enough to work the inclination to fly to these 
hapi^ cliAes ^oh now seemed stdndng 
within her. It must have been other books, 
those which spoke of lands whose people 
lived only for a life of love. Until her late 
studies, love to Junie had been considered as 
the bright sun which might throw a bright 
radiance on aU things, but change the nature 
of none. But now there seemed stiU more 
to be achieved by it. Even in the page be- 
fore her, she read such lines as,— 

" Bapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 
Keuha, the 'Sonlh Sea girl, was all a wife, 
With no distracting world to call her off 
From love;" — 

There was, then, a life to be led in thus 
world all of love ; one conformable in its 
delights to what another existence promised 
to us. Again ^0ke read — 

X 2 
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" And all our dreams of better life aboye, 
But dose in one eternal gosh of loye. " 

For the moment her imagination, deluded hy 
the specious poetry which of late had formed 
her chief studies, whispered to her, that in 
the sunny regions of the &r southern sea, a 
paradise of love might be realized. There 
were many lines of different books flashing on 
her memory, which seemed to corroborate the 
idea ; lines, too consonant with her tender 
nature, not to bring visions of untroubled, 
undying affection before her mind. 

Poor Junie ! she little knew of the hawk's 
eye which was so eagerly scanning her calm, 
ruminating countenance, as these illusive phan- 
tasies passed over her ; and without looking 
up from the book she still bent over, she 
said with an air of innocent inquiry — " If 
we went to these happy lands, Justin, could 
we return again to die in England ? " 
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"Assuredly, my dear girl," Mavesyn an- 
swered with quickness. " Come, Junie, I 
will make a bargain with you. If you will 
promise to visit with me these delicious 
islands, I will engage to bring you back at 
your first bidding ; but both our promises 
must be sworn and kept sacred, Junie." 

Jimie was still unconscious of the eyes 
which, like those of a serpent, were fixed in 
their deep subtilty upon her. She was then 
thinking of the happiness it would be for 
Lord Barra to feel himself among all the 
glorious works of God's creation, as great, as 
dignified as man might be, where the 
sordid question of property is not essential 
to raise him among his fellow-men. 

A flash of lightning scared firom her the 
exquisite feelings these thoughts had im- 
parted; and catching her brother's hand, 
who was kneeling before her, she liatened in 
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terror to tiie rolling thunder-wMoh succeeded 
tiiefladL 

"Well, Junie, will you promise.?*' he 
asked in the fondest, gentlest whisper. 

Again ayivid gleam of lightning illumined 
dl the quickly-gathered darkness of the 
evening. 

She inclined her head towards her brother ; 
andj as if to shield her eyes j&om the lurid 
gleam, buried her &ce in the clustering curis 
of his ebon hair. Again he whispered, 
" Junie, dear Junie, shall we go ? do not fear 
this summer lightning^ but answer me — 
tibink of those beautifiil islands, " and he 
encircled her with his arms as he spoke. 

There wasnow a second noise, beside that of 
the crashing thimder, for which she could not 
account, as it sounded through the house, 
and which stayed her answer, os she paused 
to listen. 



lo! a minxLte she heard the look of liie 
door violently turned; but to her surprise 
there was some hinderance to its opemng. 
Again the lock was turned more violently, 
and the door forcibly pushed, but still it 
resisted all attempts to open it. By whom, 
or why it had been fastened, in that moment 
of alarm, it was impossible for her to guess. 

Mayesyn had sprung to his> feet, and was 

now watching the door with a curious > 
anxiety, when, evidently by the force of 

some powerful instrument, it was broken 

from its &stenings ; and on its opemng, two 

muscular men entered; one advancing into 

the middle of the roouL 

Mavesyn,. with one hand in^ his bosom, 
approached the man; asking: with a. voioe^ 
half of authority,, and half trembling,^ — 
" what was their business." 

"We.have a warrant for your appreheat- 
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sion on a charge of felony," was the short 
but meaning reply. 

Mavesyn drew his hand from his bosom on 
the instant, and discharged a pistol in the face 
of the foremost man; and with an active 
boimd springing by the other, in an instant 
was on the landing-place preparing to rush 
down the back stairs leading to the offices. 
But the men, who were both unhurt by the 
pistol, though blinded by the smoke, followed 
him with a quickness it was impossible to 
evade. Jimie heard the scuffle which 
ensued; and the fearful sound seemed to 
paralyse her every limb by the terror it in- 
spired ; but, as If rooted to the spot, she 
found it impossible to follow her brother. 
And still the lightning gleamed and the 
thunder rolled with increasing force, as she 
stood listening to the terrible altercation 
which now took place. In spite of all the 
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elemental strife without the house, she could 
nevertheless hear the fierce imprecations of 
Mavesyn as he loudly demanded his liberty ; 
and then the hoarse and sullen voices of the 
men bidding him to hold his peace, and be 
satisfied that a Bench warrant was not a 
thing lightly to be resisted. 

By a desperate effort Junie at last rushed 
to the landing-place, and there perceived 
Mavesyn pinioned by the two men, who 
were in the act of leading him away. A 
great many of the servants were gathered 
round; some holding candles, whose light 
reflected on the paUid and enraged Justin, 
showed all the frantic out ineffectual 
struggles which he made for his release. 
None of the men made the least effort to 
assist him, while terror mixed with curiosity 
was on all their countenances. 

Junie had advanced towards the strangers ; 
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andnow, in an agonizedvoice, asked Hie mean^ 
ing of what she saw; begging tiiem to delays 
and so suffer her brother at least to know of 
what crime he was accused. Exertmg herself 
still more, she suggested tibat it.wouldTje pror 
per they diould allow him to send for some, 
gentleman in the neighbomiLOod, who would 
answer for him, and perhaps prove tiiat there 
was some dreadM mistake in all that 
had occurred. 

The man who appeared to take the. lead^ 
answered respectfully, that it was not a case 
where bail could be aUowed ; and that, as: 
to a mistake, the prisoner would have every 
opportunity of 'shewing that, in the proper 
place. 

Evidently anxious to be away, and look- 
ing with some doubt as to the continuance 
of the pacific demeanour hitherto observed 
by a footman, two grooms, and a . gardener, 



who stood gazing without the least eflfort at 
a rescne, the men led Mavesyn down stairs ; 
teUing Junie, that the best kindness she conld 
now show the gentleman, was to have some 
clothes and other essentials put up quickly, 
and that they would wait for them, when he 
was secured in the carriage then at the door; 
adding that the resistance he had shown, 
obliged them to be more severe than other- 
wise they might have been disposed to be. 

The order was given to the servant, and 
Junie was about to foUow her brother down 
the stairs, whither they we dragging him, 
when Justin himself, in a voice of such 
altered tone she could scarcely have recog- 
nised it, begged that she would not, adding, 
— and as if speaking from a throat dry 
and husky from physical agony. — ^^ Junie, 
whatever happens, bear this in mind — that 
no one ever on this earth loved you so 
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dearly as I do; and if ever I have been 
savage, it was this monstrous love which has 
made me so." The articulation of these 
words seemed to touch some chord that at 
once mastered all the nerve which had 
enabled him to meet this sudden apprehen- 
sion with firmness and resistance, and an 
hysterical aflfection that appeared to threaten 
his respiration, showed itself in tears and 
loud cries, while he was borne away in the 
most pitiable and wretched state ; still pro- 
testing in inarticulate words his exceeding 
love. 

Stunned, as it were, by all that had oc- 
curred, Junie was led back to the drawing- 
room by her maid, who, placing her on 
a sofa, left her to prepare some draught by 
which the dreadful trembling which had come 
over her might be calmed. Left alone, tears 
came to her relief ; and she lay with her face 
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buried in tiie piUow, unable, for very sobbing, 
to compose herself to think on all which had 
occurred. 

A noise of carriage-wheels met her ears as 
it soimded through the open windows. The 
storm had passed away, and the wet dropping 
from the trees was all that now interrupted 
the stillness of the night. Was this the car- 
riage which had conveyed the unfortunate 
Justin away? She could hardly say; and 
vainly attempted to turn her thoughts to the 
past events, or to divine of what her 
brother was accused. All was mystery ; and 
she had misgivings that he was not wholly 
innocent. For, even with her small know- 
ledge of the world, the resistance and rage of 
Justin showed to her more the horror of 
detection than the firmness of conscious inte- 
grity. 

She had taken the sal-volatile the maid had 
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given her, and was lying iendeayoiudi^ to 
regain some tranquillity of feeling, that ske 
might decide on what steps it would be^ ad- 
visable to take, when, by the light of the 
soUtary candle which burned beside hei--far 
m the confusion of that hour the servante 
had omitted bringing in the lamps — Junie 
saw the figures of two men enter the room. 

By the height of one, Junie almost fan- 
cied that the dreadful people who had cap- 
tured her brother were again returned^ and 
a cry of terror broke faintly from her Ups, as 
he advanced quickly towards the couch. The 
light by her side then «hone on his coun- 
tenance, and she saw that it was Lord Bajcra. 

Her heart seemed to swell with the sudden 
joy ; and a glow of thaHkAilness passed over 
her q.t the sight of the only :onje -who, in .the 
perplexing events which had just befiallen, 
could give comfort and a feeling ofisecurity 
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by his Tpreseace. Springing from the couch, 
she was in one moment folded to his bosom ; 
but all the various emotions of the last hour 
had too severely tried her, and by the falling 
head and failing limbs, Lord Barra found that 
she had fainted. It was but a short swoon, 
and she soon recovered, and learnt the cause 
of the sudden appearance of Lord Baira with 
•Golyton, whom she now recognised. 

On the first arrival of the officers of jus- 
tice — ^as which they had given the butler to 
understand them — ^he had set oS at once to 
Femacres to call in the aid of Mr. Colyton to 
whatever might be about to be transacted. 
On reaching the house, he had an interview 
.at once with Mr. Colyton, who, on learning 
what had occurred, immediately decided on 
Tiding over to The Cedars. Lord Barra, who 
iiad arrived that day, confirming his decision 
,by proposing to accompany him. 
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Neither Lord Barra or Colyton offered any 
comment on what had occurred ; but urged 
Jimie at once to put herself under their pro- 
tection, and remove immediately to Fern- 
acres. A carriage was ordered, hurried pre- 
parations were made for this step, and in a 
short time the whole party left The Cedars. 

There were strange and painfiil thoughts 
in the mind of Junie that night as she placed 
an aching head on her pillow ; and yet one 
happy conviction seemed to neutralize them. 
Whatever was about to happen, she was at 
least under the virtual protection of him, 
whom of all upon this earth she loved the 
best. •* 

The next morning Lord Barra and Colyton 
were long in council. There was that in the 
occurrences of the past nigfit, of too great 
consequence to Junie, not to excite their 
deepest interest ; and it was finally resolved, 
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that Colyton should that day leave for Exe- 
ter ; and, from what he gathered there, decide 
either on following Mavesyn to London, or 
returning for further consultation, learn, if 
in that interval, Junie had received any 
letter from her brother. 

Colyton did not return from Exeter that 
evening ; and a short note, the next day, in- 
formed them that, in consequence of what he 
had gathered there, he had judged it better 
at once to proceed to London. 

During the course of the day succeeding 
his departure, Lord Barra learnt that old 
Bedford, the gardener, who had been put in 
possession, by Mavesyn, of the small farm 
adjoining, had also been arrested, on a charge 
naming him as accessary and abettor of a 
conspiracy to take possession of the property 
of the late Mr. Luke Mavesyn. 

On questioning the old man's wife, she 
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conM tell nothing further than that her hns- 
btod had protested in a lomd and furious 
manner against the false accusation ; but, as 
to the instigator and originator of the arrest, 
th<»e was still the name mystery as had 
attended that of Mavesyn. 

It was with considerable anxiety that the 
party at Pemacres awaited the first letter 
ftom Colyton. All the information he was 
able then to forward to them was, that he had 
learnt from Mr. Beresford that Mavesyn's 
arrest was decidedly on a charge of felony ; 
ind that Mr. Fitzloup, the same counsel who 
had conducted his first action, had told Mr. 
Beresford he had already been engaged for 
the defence. 

Two days after tiiis Jmiie heard from both 
Mr. Beresford and Colyton ; but not. a line 
reached her firom her brother. The letters 
informed her, that a claimant for the Mayesyn 
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property had decidedly arisen; but that^ 
were it not for the extraordinary interest 
taken in the case by Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy, 
it would doubtless ere this, even, have fedlen 
to the ground; and the claim have been 
scouted as a fraudulent attempt to extort 
money. There was still a degree of mystery 
kept up ; but it was believed that some low 
person, acting under the instructions of a 
clerk of the learned Sergeant, and upon data 
gathered during the course of the trial which 
had placed Mr. Justin Mavesyn in possession, 
had conceived the insane idea of establishing 
a claim to the property. 

Colyton furthermore informed Junie, that 
Bedford, who had been arrested as an accom- 
plice of Mavesyn ; — a suspicion which had 
arisen from the testimony he had given at 
the first trijal — and the circumstance of his 
having received so ample a provision — ^had 

L 2 
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declared that if Mr. Mayesyn was not the 
lost heir, Miss Morant was at the bottom of 
the whole affiur, for she had been always ^^ a 
picking of his brains " when staying at The 
Cedars ; and that, perhaps, what people had 
thought kindness to an old servant of his late 
fEither, was in &ct a plan to get rid of the 
only one of the household who had known 
Master Justin* It appeared that poor Bedford 
considered that the more he threw of obloquy 
on Mavesyn, the less cause there would be 
for considering him a coadjutor; and he was 
proportionably dejected on learning that 
nevertheless he would be detained to take 
his trial. That there was a trial pend- 
ing in the criminal court could not now be 
doubted. 

However guardedly it had been given, 
Ihere was much in this information to excite 
the acutest anxiety and trouble in the mind 
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of Junie ; a trouble which not even the kind 
attentions of Rose, or the still deeper ten- 
derness and sympathy of Lord Barra, could 
remove. 

While discussing aU the agitating points 
of Colyton's letter, the trio had been slowly 
pacing the beautiful lawn at Femacres ; but 
at last took shelter from the sun in a rose- 
covered arbour. And still the question of 
Mavesyn's arrest, and its consequences,, 
formed the continuing theme of their conver- 
sation ; while, by gentle reasonings and judi- 
cious suggestions. Lord Barra endeavoured 
to dispel the dreadful nervousness which 
oppressed poor Junie. 

" If I were you, Junie ; " Mrs. Colyton at 
last said, as she was quitting them to answer 
a note which had just been brought to her ; 
^' I should at once renounce all care on this 
subject, and turn my thoughts entirely from 
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it ; first, making up my mind to this ; — ^that^ 
whicheyer of the two claimants prove their 
r%ht to this property^ I should consider 
neither in the light of a brother. It makes 
one tremble to think of your haTing been 
Kving all this time with one who may prove 
an impostor. You know, dearest, "-she 
added, looking all the benevolence of her 
sweet heart — "you know this house couM 
always be your home ; and it would be quite 
insanity were you agaiu to place yourself in 
the power of a young man, who^ even sup- 
posing he is your brother, at the time he so 
anielly left his father, forfeited all claim to 
your sisterly affection. Junie, you cannot 
again live with this man." 

There was something in these last words^ 
which Mrs. Colyton uttered as she left them, 
Aat made Junie, in i^te of herself, raise her 
eyes to ILord Earra. His own were fixed 
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eag^ly on herself. Why did Junie bluah bo 
deeply ? Why did Lord Barra approach so 
near her, bending down to read the soul 
now " covered up " — ^as Eothen would say — 
" under the folds of the downcast eyelids " ? 
What were those words he whispered so be- 
seediingly in her ear ? And why do tears 
now fall from those modest eyes, and some- 
thing like a sob break from those trembling 
lips, even while they murmur — " yes." 

Lord Barra has asked Junie at once to 
marry him,-to run no risks of a brother's 
contention in the matter of the disposal of 
her hand. And he has told her, that, although 
from henceforth his share of the property 
now given up for the gradual liquidation of 
his debts, amounts but to a pittance, doled 
out to him by the mercy of his creditors, it 
would be equal to their support in the private 
life to which both their tastes would indine 
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tham; — ^that Barra Castle still remains to him 
inalienably; and that there they might be 
happy ; while his whole care would be to 
guard her by his devoted, watchful love from 
every feeling that might tell her that she had 
sacrificed too much for his sake. 

Was it to be wondered at, that that tender 
woman, pressed to the bosom of him whom 
she alone had ever loved, hearing from 
that proud man protestations that every 
action of his life should go to make his poor 
means equal to her requirements, should 
shed tears at a moment so agitating ? Oh ! 
no. Love such as Jimie felt at this moment 
could only speak by tears. But well were 
they understood by him who gazed so fondly 
upon these evidences of her affections ; by 
him who felt, that, of whatever blessings it 
had been the will of the Eternal to deprive 
him, the one best treasure was now bestowed. 
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In six days from that time, Mr. Hume 
united Lord Barra and Junie Mavesyn in 
marriage, in the presence only of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Colyton. With some feelings of 
anxiety and incertitude, but with a great 
preponderance of happiness, the newly-married 

pair proceeded at once from the Church to 
Ilfracombe, from whence they were to embark 
for Barra, there to await the results of the 
imprisonment of Mavesyn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Some may allege that I bring forward circumstancea 
too minute ; but I fancy myself a picture drawer, and I 
am to give the same image to a spectator as I have of the 
thing itself, which I desire should be here represented." 

Life of Gtjtldfokd. 

Perhaps the most curious of all the financial 
problems ever proposed, was the one which 
Mr. Amos Pugh, clerk to Mr. Serjeant 
Pomeroy, annually worked out. It was 

nothing less, than the fact of his beginning 
each succeeding year without a debt ; even 
under the combined disadvantages of provid- 
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ing a smart wife and three handsome daugh* 
ters with dress and food, a Camden Town villa, 

and a month by the sea-side, on his salary of 
three hundred a year ; property-tax to be 
deducted. The art which performed all this 
was well worth the knowing. Oxford-street 
might offer solutions to the enigma affecting 
costume^ but the consumption of food, the 
villa, the maid of all work, and the watering- 
place, remain a dark puzzle in that bright 
example, so often to be met in this country ; 
a man working entirely for the comfort and 
I^easure of his family, without the least 
reference to himself; except in the happinesa 
the welfare of those he loved procured him. 
Mrs. and Mrs. Pugh and their three hand- 
some daughters attended a ball at the South- 
sea rooms ; Portsmouth being at the time their 
mmrmeria for the season. The young ladies' 
attractions had gained them more than an 
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ordinary share of military partners ; and such 
was the glamour thrown by their flounces, 
and blondes, and beautifdl coiffures, that 
people talked of the daughters of the rich 

London lawyer ; while Ensign West of the 
Carabiniers thought seriously how delightful 
it would be to get free of creditors by the 
simple act of marrying so lovely a^ girl as 
Ophelia Pugh. 

The morning succeeding the ball, the young 
ladies were walking on the esplanade, near 
the scene of their success of the preceding 
night, flanked by their military adorers. 
Good Amos was seated on one of the benches, 
reading Punch ; and really looked the monied 
man report pronomiced him ; when a beggar 
approached him. The man was a sickly-look- 
ing sailor, and with great earnestness asked 
alms to assist him on his journey; having 
suffered shipwreck and all other attendant 
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miseries. Amos Pugli never knew a mendi- 
cant sailor in his life who had not been ship- 
wrecked; still the latent penny was forth- 
coming ; for Amos Pugh gave alms out of his 
three hundred per annum. At the moment 
he was holding out the penny, two policemen, 
whom he had seen for sometime hovering 
about, at once took each a shoulder of the 
poor sailor, and were conducting him away, 
in that poUte and artistic manner which does 
duty without a fuss. But the beggar did not 
at all lend himself to this purity of style of 
the officials ; and probably seeing something 
like man^s fellowship in Mr. Pugh's face, 
protested loudly he had done nothing to 
deserve punishment ; exclaiming that if they 
were going to shut him up for asking charity, 
they might as well kill him at once, for his 

m 

heart was sick with misery. "Do, Sir, 
petition for me;'^ — ^he continued, speaking 
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£roni the ground on wbioh he had thrown 
himself; and where he wriggled in so eel-like 
a manner, they eonld not sneoeed in lifting 
him. " Do Sir, help a poor fellow who has 
jnst got back to his natiye land, imd might 
get lots of money from his friends, if he knew 
how to set about getting to them." 

There was something so touching in the 
poor creature's appeal, that Mr. Pugh asked 
the policemen why they persisted in his 
apprehension, when doubtless he would go 
quietly off when released. 

" Bless you, Sir, this gent's a return con- 
vict" — one of the policemanreplied. "Haines 
at the Spotted Dog recollects him being 
shipped from Quebec with a lot of rogues like 
^himself for ship murder, or something of that 
sort. This gent is fresh from transportation ; 
and that's the truth on it. 

" And so I am. Sir,'' rejoined the beggar, 
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^^ but I got my proper discharge^ and a ticket 
for good conduct, and have as mucli right to 
be here as these mffians who want to take 
me np.^^ 

^^Use civil language, young man, and 
show us your discharge." 

" I lost it with everything else I possessed, 
two months' ago off Cape St. Yincent, when 
the Columbine was wrecked.^' 

"That's rather an old story too," the 
policeman replied, with that delicate degree 
of sarcasm in his tone as afflicting to vaga- 
bonds as water-gruel — " I'd go for something 
newer any-how. We had a party in the 
treadmill last week, for making too firee with 
a piece of beef in the High-street, and he 
tried to come the Columbine to them as took 
him. However, if you come with us to the 
sitting magistrate, if your story's true, they'll 
do something for you ; and, if it's a lie, they'll 
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do something for you too;" and the man 
winked at Mr. Pugh. 

On hearing these words, the sailor sprung 
from the ground, and showed so much readi- 
ness to accompany the policeman, that Mr. 
Pugh felt interested, and conceived the wish 
of hearing more of his case. Leaving, there- 
fore, his wife and daughters still under the 
escort of the Carabiniers, he followed 
at some little distance the beggar and his 
captors. 

At the Victoria pier that evening at six 
o'clock, was seen embarking on board one of 
the Eyde steamers, enveloped in one of Moses 
and Son's approved paletots, good Mr. Amos 
Pugh. Arrived at Eyde, he sprang along 
the pier with something between angelic 
lightness and an acrobat's vigour, and eagerly 
procuring a fly, proceeded at once to the 
house of Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy, who at that 
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time was sojourning with his family in the 
island. 

Mr. Pugh was ushered into a dining- 
room, which gave the impression that the 
learned Sergeant had not gained much by his 
transitfromthe city of law-courts; forthesmarl 
sideboard groaned under a load of unmistake- 
able law papers, with their smoke-begrimed 
edges and tapen ligaments, to the utter dis- 
placement of vinegar-cruets, salt-cellars, 
decanter-stands, and all the huffeterie of a 
Eyde lodging-house ; while every spare chair 
had its appropriate square of parchment, 
lending the whole very much the appearance 
of untidy chambers in Lincoln's Inn. How- 
ever, the fruit and iced claret on the dining- 
table had some show of recreation ; and there 
was Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy seated, most 
assiduously ranging the animals of a Noah's 
ark, headed by the stiflf-coated Patriarch and 
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« 

his sons, for the benefit of a little grand-ohild ' 
who sat upon his knee. 

There were three strong passions in the 
learned Sergeant's mind — ^the love of money, 
the love of justice, and an exceeding hatred 
against the bland and foppish Mr. Fitzloup, 
the young counsel who had conducted the 
action brought by Justin Mavesyn against 
his sister. The news which Amos Pugh had 
now to impart lighted up the three in a 
remarkable degree. The little grand-child 
had all its a,Tiimals swept into its lap ; and 
after ite summary dismissal aad a brimming 
glass of claret poured out for the clerk, the 
matter he had to communicate was at once 
entered into. It was nothing less than that 
a claimant for the Mavesyn property, so long 
ago made over to the supposed heir, had now, 
to Mr. Pugh's perceptions, been found under 
the form aad in the condition of a returned 
felon ! 
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Mr. Sergeant Fomeroy saw, as dearly as 
Amos Pngh^s extreme anxiety could have 
wished him to see, that there was inmiense 
improbability that a mendicant and conyict 
could haye knowledge of an important trial 
occurring two years back; and that, conse- 
quently, ignorant of the particulars then 
transpiring, he should be able to reply to the 
questions which, from memory, Mr. Pugh 
had put to him, by the very answers which 
had gained Mr. Fitdoup^s client a verdict 
This circumstance was in itself most powerful 
evidence ; and lent so much credibility to the 
narration of the sailor, as now repeated by 
Mr. Pugh, that early next morning, Mr. 
Sergeant Pomeroy and his clerk waited on 
the magistrate in Portsmouth who was to 
preside that day at the bench. 

The release of the soi-disant Mavesyn after 
a short examination, was the quick result. 

H 2 
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The wreck of the vessel in which he professed 
to have returned fipom transportation was 
ahready a known fact at Portsmouth ; and a 
registered list of its passengers, their names, 
quality, and state, had been duly forwarded 
to the authorities there. This list so far 
corroborated the truth of the convict's state- 
ment. 

A strange instance of the power and 
kindly influence of physiognomy was shown 
by the matter-of-fact and world-wise Sergeant 
Pomeroy being awakened to as intense an 
interest in a young man who stood a self- 
confessed and punished felon, as had affected 
his equally unecstatic clerk. Closeted with 
him in a private apartment at the Quebec, 
whither the Sergeant had instructed the con- 
vict to follow him ; and, with the aid of 3VIr. 
Pugh, he now submitted the young man 
to a most vigorous and extempore cross- 
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examination. There was nothing discrepant, 
nothing laboured, in his replies. As far as 
the learned Sergeant's memory served him, 
every answer was in accordance with the tes- 
timony given at the trial which had despoiled 
his cKent of her fortune, for the sake of a 
man, who, if the present tale were true, was 
one of the most finished impostors a court of 
law had ever witnessed. 

Amos Pugh saw the exceeding perplexity 
of his employer ; and, to give him leisure for 
consideration, himself took up the task of 
inquiry. The Sergeant welcomed the aid; 
and leaning out of the open window, was 
glad that the breaking of the waves against 
the walls of the hotel, the hissing of the 
steamers passing and repassing, and the boat- 
man's cry, should shut from his ears the sad 
tones of a voice which, in spite of himself, 
clung to his heart, and made him doubt, by 
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the interest which it inspired, the coolness of 
the judgment to be brought to the case* 

Li vain the learned man tried to lend him- 
self to all the animated scenes presented by 
Portsmouth harbour in a brisk summer gale 
at mid-day, and the tide and wind meeting. 
Still he saw those dark beseeching eyes 
turned upon him. Eyes which, looking out 
from the attenuated and sickly features, 
with the wretched garb of the poor creature 
under examination, gave an impression of a 
transformation, like those read of ru Eastern 
tales, where, by enchantment, princes are 
made to take the semblance of inferior crea- 
tures. The delicate and well-formed nose; 
the thin, but expressive lips; the white 
teeth; the hollow cheeks and the feverish 
flush ; the dark whiskers encircling the nar- 
row oval of the face, and meeting beneath 
the chin; all, while telling a tale of suffering. 
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q)oke of some better origin than wl^t a 
sailor-felon might be supposed to own. Still, 
they were not incompatible with the greatest 
possible extent of rascality or cmming. Not so 
those eyes, with their quiet, earnest pleading ; 
their soft looks, which kind words brought 
forth ; the gentle patience with which they 
seemed to listen to the multitude of ques- 
tions asked; their anxious expression when 
answering ; their fixed abstracted gaze when 
any difficulty presented itself in replying — 
not as if the mind were engaged in mventioB, 
but recollection — all this was still before 
the benevolent Pomeroy ; and he, therefore, 
turned from the window, thinking it just as 
well to foUow up his observations in the inte- 
rior of the chamber. 

He there saw aU just as before. The man 
dressed in the meanest sailor's clothes, stand- 
ing with one hand on his hip, the other hold- 
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ing a miserable cap, as any other b^gar in 
the street might have done, and yet convey- 
ing some irrefragable impression of his tmth. 

Another idea suddenly occurred to the 
Sergeant; and abruptly interrupting the 
rather desultory questions of Amos Pugh, so 
mildly put, and to which, in spite of him- 
self — such was the effect that the piteous- 
looking beggar exercised over him — ^he half 
supplied the answers, the learned Pomeroy 
said, impatiently, " Come, we have had 
enough, of all this, Pugh. If it should be 
really necessary to put such questions, it 
must be in another form, and in another 
place. I should now wish to hear for what 
offence this person underwent transporta- 
tion." 

Amos Pugh, with the admiration which 
ever followed the slightest action of his em- 
ployer, saw the timeliness of the question ; a 
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question of whose appropriateness he had 
entirely lost sight, in the keenness he expe- 
rienced to identify as the lost heir the pitiable 
creature before them. 

It was with some little misgiving that he 
listened for the answer which might be given 
to the Sergeant's words. He felt that it 
might at once overthrow the little fabric of 
justice, retribution and splendid costs, which 
his imagination had reared. He could not 
conceal from himself, that there was much 
that was improbable in the circumstance of 
a run-away son undergoing transportation 
without referring to an offended father, and 
so suffering the penalty without aught of 
complaint or compassion. 

The answer left the compound fabric of 
good Mr. Pugh as compact as before, as 
regarded probability. With the degree of 
hesitation, which a reference to a deed of 
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violence made pardonable, the sailor gave the 
particulars of a mutiny on board the mer- 
chantman in which he was at the time 
serving. The mutiny had been got up by 
the chief mate, by whose hand the captain 
was murdered, and who had been abetted 
by the whole crew. Justice had, however, 
overtaken the criminals. Tried at Quebec, 
the two ringleaders had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law ; the rest of the crew dif- 
ferent periods of transportation. The convict 
mentioned that he had addressed a letter to 
his &ther on his first apprehension; but, from 
never receiving any notice of it, conceived 
that it had faUed in reaching its destination, 
or that he was still unpardoned. 

The two lawyers looked at each other with 
a degree of complacent belief, which finally 
resolved itself iato a journey to London; 
Amos Fugh taking the sailor under his own 
peculiar convoy. 
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On the day succeeding his axriyal in town, 
Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy awaited at his cham- 
bers the coming of his clerk and the convict, 
with much the same feeling that those who 
have lent an indiscreet credence to a wretched 
mendicant's assurance that he is a genuine 
blot on the earth's happy surfece, wait their 
undeceiving. However, things turned out 
much better than he had allowed himself to 
hope ; and, at the appointed time, Mr. Pugh 
and his proUg^ made their appearance ; thus 
contradicting the thrice-repeated suggestion 
which the Sergeant had whispered to himself 
that morning — "Doubtless, the poor devil 
has bolted." 

On the entrance of the two, the learned 
lawyer felt rather inclined to back out of an 
aflEair, of too iUusive a nature for the down- 
right-earnest atmosphere of Lincoln's Inn; 
particularly as now clean and dressed, and 
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seen through that new medium, the wretched 
sailor lost considerably in ejffect. The truth 
was, that the indefatigable Amos, to make 
him less conspicuous, and probably somewhat 
led by the prejudice which, as a compliment 
to forensic solemnities, clothes in black all 
individuals appearing before any tribunal of 
justice, had attired the convict in a suit, 
which, wherever found, was too appropriate 
for the operative at a parish funeral, not to 
give rise to the idea, that it had been bor- 
rowed from such. Instead of improving the 
Sergeant's good impressions of the man, as 
Mr. Pugh had rather expected, his present 
appearance had thrown a considerable quan- 
tity of cold water on them. The learned 
Sergeant, with an artist's eye, had seen much 
good outline in the naked throat of the 
shirtless and cravatless beggar. There was 
a nice effect, too, in the strongly-marked 
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limbs, as seen thxougli the tattered trowsers ; 
while the well-fonned and naked foot had 
stood with the lightness of some winged 
deity. Now, a white cottony-lookiag neck- 
cloth swathed the long throat ; and clothes, 
exhibiting as much fit as the green-baize bag 
does of the fiddle it envelops, gave a squalid 
semblance of decency. The ragged convict 
might by the force of fancy be metamorphosed 
into the gentleman; but the mean-looking 
skeleton in its undertaker's raiment, seemed 
an impracticable thing. 

Mr. Pugh saw the Sergeant's feelings in 
his looks; but his own enthusiasm stood 
proof. 

The young man was now requested to take 
his seat in the ante-room, while matters were 
being talked over by the learned Sergeant 
and his clerk. Perhaps the anxious, speak- 
ing look directed towards them, as he passed 
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into the adjoining apartment, a little thawed 
the frost cast by his ungain appearance; but, 
be that as it may, nothing could be more 
unbiassed than the view taken of his case. 

The residt of the deliberation was, the 
bringing to bear on the present circumstances 
the notes or minutes of the trial which had 
placed the present occupier in possession of 
The Cedars ; and, by their means, the sailor 
was submitted to precisely the same exami- 
nation undergone by the soi-disant Justin 
Mavesyn, The answers came as glibly, and 
tallied completely with, those given by the 
plaintiff in the previous action, at the same 
time that they were more comprehensive. 

The hopes of Amos Pugh took a high 
pitch; and he could in nowise understand 
the deliberate paciQg to and fro the apart- 
ment commenced by Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy ; 
or the measured action by which, with his 
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fing^ and thumb thrust deep into his ample 
snuff-box, he proceeded to grind and crumble 
every combination of the snuff which it con- 
tained. Amos Fugh knew that these two 
moY^nents, either siagly or simultaneously, 
were unfidliug manifestations of perplexity 
and mental disquiet; and their occurrence 
at the present moment of triumph was an 
enigma. 

At length the Sergeant spoke, and rather 
briefly intimated that he considered Mr. 
Pugh an ass, for being so fiill of exultation 
at the coincidence of the answers given; 
and asked, how a man could go into court, 
whose only plea to dispossess another of his 
property was, his power of replying as he 
had replied. "Why the mere doorkeepers 
could have done the same, with your 
sapience to back them up, Mr. Pugh,'* 
exclaimed the Sergeant; and he contiiiued 
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his walk, and the slow and regular pinching 
of the black rappee. 

At length, stopping before the poor sailor, 
he said kindly, though decidedly, " Young 
man, if you have no stronger proof than you 
have abeady brought forward, of being the 
son of the late Mr. Luke Mavesyn, I should 
recommend you to turn your thoughts from 
the thing altogether, and endeavour to gain 
an honest livelihood in your customary 
calling. Mr. Pugh will kindly lend you his 
assistance in this matter, and I will repay 
him any expense which he may incur." 

The sailor arose, and bowing, said gloomily, 
"If Mr. Pugh will lend me a pound, I will 
try and get to Stokebree, and see who will 
know me there." 

"And get put into the stocks for your 
pains," cried Amos Pugh. "No, no, my 
poor fellow, that will never do. The man 
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who would forge, and perjure himself to get 
a property, would do a murder to keep it. 
You must keep clear of Stokebree, at any 
rate;" and the clerk looked as reproach- 
fully as his LoHdon-bred visage was able to 
look towards the Sergeant, who could listen 
thus quietly to the notion of a fellow- 
creature putting himself into the lion's 
mouth. The lion's mouth, in Mr. Pugh's 
imagination, being some foreign-bound ship, 
into which Mr. Mavesyn's interest could 
again expatriate the poor convict. 

The Sergeant loved Amos, and therefore, 
the telegraphic despatch which an eye can 
send reached his heart. Again he walked 
up and down, and crumbled his snuff ; and, 
half in soliloquy, half addressiag Pugh, he 
muttered, "This young man must be a 
cursed fool not to be able to recal one 
thing that would at once prove his identity ; 
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some secret, thing, which could only be 
known to him as Justin Mavesyn. 

There was now silence for a minute or 
two. The Sergeant walked and pulverized ; 
Pugh tapped nervously the table at which 
he sat; and the sailor stood with folded 
arms, and eyes bent to the ground. At 
length looking up, while a deeper tint rose 
to his flushed cheeks, he said, ^^ I do know 
something, sir, that nobody else knows; 
and, though I don't care much to speak 
about it, still, as it might show that I have 
not been lying, I might as well out 
with it." 

" Well, speak out, man," Mr. Pugh said, 
still tapping. But the Sergeant stood in 
silence as the sailor said, with a rapid 
utterance, as if ashamed, "When I ran 
away to sea, I could get no money, but I 
knew that my father had some valuable 
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rings in a small tin-oase, in whicli he kept 
particular papers, and which was generally 
locked up in his cabinet. The thought 
struck me, that one or two of these rings 
would do for money; so I watched my 
opportunity, and got the tin box out of the 
cabinet, with the key belonging to it, lock- 
ing the drawer in which it was kept, and 
taking away the key, that it might not be 
opened aad the box missed. After I had 
taken two diamond rings out of the tin 
box, I locked it, and, in the evening, was 
going to put it back, but I found that 
my father was unwell, and that there was 
no chance of getting to the cabinet in his 
room that night. I had settled to be off the 
next morning by break of day; and, I knew, 
that, if I left the tin box where it could 
be found, it would be examined, and the 
lings missed; and, if advertised, would be 
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the means of discovering me when I at- 
tempted to make money of them: so, with- 
out more ado, when the gardener went homo 
to tea, I got the key of the seed-house, 
and buried the box deep in the sand, which 
there served instead of boarding. I took 
the keys off with the rings. They are all 
gone long ago. But once put me in the 
seed-house, and I could dig up the tin box 
blindfold ; for, if I have dreftmt of so doing 
onco, I have dreamt it a thousand times." 

^' If you can do that you will walk into 
your ton thousand a year, though you may 
brand yourself a thief in the proving ; " said 
the 8erg(^ant, while the lid of his snuff-box 
snapt, and the box was thrust quickly 
into his pocket. 

The consultation took a new form. All 
was animation, and the results were an ar- 
raiigemont that the sailor should at onoo 
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proceed with Mr. Pugh to Devonshire — ap- 
plication being first made to the proper 
authorities for the attendance of an oflGLcer 
of the detective police, who was to serve as 
witness or principal in the affair to be trans- 
acted, as circumstances might require. 

There was something of triumph in the 
feelings with which Mr. Pugh began to con- 
template the progress the sailor's interests 
appeared to make. But there was much of 
fear, when, on a dark night — after gaining 
admittance to the grounds of The Cedars, by 
means of a coimtry woman, who, on the pre- 
text of having business with the laundry-maid, 
was left to wait for her at the open gate — thus 
giving Mr. Pugh and his companions the 
opportimity of slipping through and secre- 
ting themselves in a distant shrubbery — ^the 
indefatigable clerk foimd himself precisely 
in the position of a midnight marauder. 
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The dock oyer the stables had struck 
twelTB before the trio yentuied from their 
hiding-place; and then, directed as it seemed 
bj the sound, and as if by its means re- 
membering the yicinity of the seed-house, 
the sailor groped his way thither, followed 
by Pugh and the police official. 

The door was locked; but, by means of an 
instrument of which the detective force know 
the use better than housebreakers, it was 
forced ; and the party found themselves in 
the very citadel of the desired testimony. 

Lighted by a dark-lanthom brought by 
the officer, a spade was taken from the wall, 
and the sailor at once began digging beneath 
the wooden slab, which served as the gar- 
dener's dresser or table. 

Mr. Fugh's observations showed him that, 
U his proUffi had buried the box the preced- 
ing night, he could not have evinced more 
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aocuiate knowledge of its locality ; for, in a 
&w seconds, the spade sounded on its metal 
sor&oe, and, in a few more, the box was 
isksBL fiom file ground. 

There was now a pause. Big drops of 
sweat stood on the sailor's brow; not 
caused by the exertion of digging, for a child 
could have removed the light and loose soil 
CO yering the box ; but there seemed a variety 
of bitter memories crowding over his labour- 
ing spirit. And now large tears rolled down 
his pale and hollow cheeks; tears, which, 
with his hands twisted together in convul- . 
sive graspings, seemed the only signs of life ; 
he stood so like a spectre in the ghastly light 
cast by the lanthom. 

No one spoke. 'Mx. Pugh and his colleague 
seemed to notice nothing of this emotion; 
but buried in profound and technical obser* 
vation of all that related to the disinterment 
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of fhe box, and its agreement with all the 
sailor had described, they appeared to take 
note of every particiilar, even down to the 
eircumstance of the box being securely 
locked, and the keyhole filled with the soil 
in which, apparently, it had lain so long. 

This examination concluded, the ground 
was carefully replaced in the hole made by 
the box, and some particles of matting and 
chips strewed over it; the spade was again 
placed on its hook, and the party prepared to 
leave the seed-house; the lock, imder the 
able touch of the police-officer, resuming its 
accustomed functions. 

Mr. Pugh dreamt that night he was hanged 
for housebreaking, and, on awaking with a 
loud yell, found himself stUl in the post- 
chaise, which was conveying himself and 
his companions far from the scenes of their 
midnight exploit. The idea of hanging had 
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been probably suggested to his sleeping 
feoulties by the circumstance of the huge 
wooUen comforter encircling his throat, rather 
threatening suffocation, owing to the position 
of his nodding head, which the relaxed sinews 
of his neck suffered to recline on his breast, 
like a broken lily on its stem. 

The cause of the returned convict was 
now consigned to a vast machinery. The 
first effects of its action was the apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment, of the man who had 
hitherto passed for Justin Mavesyn of The 
Cedars, of Parmer Bedford, and of Adele 
Morant, on the several charges of conspiracy, 
perjury, fraud, and forgery. 

The taking of MissMorant into custody had 
been effected in consequence of words dropped 
by both the male prisoners; and it was 
believed that it would be proved she was 
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deeply implicated in thair deHnqueiicy ; as a 
writing-desk purporting to belong to hsa^ and 
left in charge of Mr. Mavesyn at The Cedars, 
on being delivered to the officer empowered to 
search for the papers of the male prisoner, 
had been found to contain documents denot- 
ing relationship between them, and deeply 
criminating. 

And nowaU the sawing, crushing, grinding, 
winnowing, and polishing powers of that vast 
engine, a criminal prosecution, were set to 
work. 

All England got up an interest in it, 
Mr. Fugh gaye his family another month by 
the sea-side on the strength of it. And 
Mr. Sergeant Pomeroy, rather than that the 
thing should fail — that justice should miss its 
victim — and iniquity keep its high seat on 
this earth ; waived the iclat of conducting the 
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trial, and the profits likely to accrue from it, 
that he might appear as a witness ; and so 
lend his shoidder to the wheels of the mighty 
machine about to move. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" We are borne into life— it is sweet, it is strange ; 
We lie still on the knee of a mild mystery, 
WTiicli smiles with a change !" 

Basbett. 

There were two beings who, rejoicing in the 
golden light of wedded love, failed to look 
out upon these deeds and doings of a troubled 
world. Two, who amidst scenes of nature's 
exclusiveness, where the shrill cry of the wild 
bird of the far- spreading moors was unstayed 
by the voice of man — ^where the salmon slept 
unfirighted from the sun-rays resting on its 
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Uquid bed-where sweet country sounds, 
words of tender import and the simple accents 
of Scottish peasants, were all that floated in 
the air — ^forgot to dwell on all the deep 
anxieties now stirring the minds of men, 
though bearing so closely upon their own 
interests. 

It was the Lord of Barra and his young 
bridcj who felt that their present happiness 
was best secured by abstaining from inquiry 
into tbe proceedings now startling thecoimtry 
with the iniquity which they unveiled; 
and in a sphere, where ignorance at least 
could not be pleaded in palliation. The 
newspapers occasionally frightened Junie 
with mention of names so near and so familiar 
coupled with infamy; but she seldom saw 
them, and then they were of a long passed 
date. It seemed that their friends, in the 
remissness of forwarding them, had a care for 
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the tranquillity of the newly-married pair ; 
and neither thought of remonstrance on the 
subject 

To Junie there was much that was pecu- 
liarly painful in an investigation, which was 
not only heaping guilt on the heads of those 
with whom she had Uved in terms of affection, 
but which might present a new claimant for 
her love, in the form of her true brother. She 
shrank from the idea. The very name of 
brother carried with it the impression of 
something terrible. She recollected all the 
contending feelings to which the introduction 
of the now supposed impostor had given rise ; 
and she could not divest herself of the idea 
that, with anewbrother, she might stillhave to 
endure them. It were then far better to dwell 
only on the duties and felicities of the present 
day; without anticipating cares, which in no 
way rested with herself, either in averting or 
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lesaening. And so assiduously did she occupy 
herself with all the business and pleasure 
crowding into each passing day, that even 
Lord Barra believed his beloved wife exempt 
from anxiety as to the results of the pending 
trial. 

, One evening they were returning from a 
long walk to a distant Highland cabin; 
where Junie had been trying to give a 
motherless girl of fourteen some better 
notions of attending to the comforts of her 
father and three little brothers ; when, struck 
by the brilliant scene before her, and glad of 
a pretext for some minutes' rest, she seated 
herself on a rock which peeped from the 
purple heather, to examine all the beauties 
of the view. 

The sun was fast sinking into the distant 
sea, as into a bed adorned by its own declin- 
ing rays. Between them and the gold and 
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crimson flood, stood high the one square 
tower of Baira Castle. The flag, reared in 
honour of its Lord's occupancy, hung tran- 
quilly by its staff, unmoved by the soft 
evening air. The farm and other buildings 
at the base of the Castle, were imseen from 
the present point ; and there was much that 
was striking in the feudal character assumed 
by the lone tower. On the right were seen 
the low blue hills of a neighbouring island ; 
while immediately on the right, amidst 
craggy rocks and heaths, rose some giant 
firs; which, owing their growth to their 
numbers, yet looked twisted and blasted by 
the northern gales. Some distant cabins, 
with the smoke curling from their one chim- 
ney, took a little from the wildness of the 
landscape. But it was all beautiful; and 
Junie was thankful that she was placed 
amidst scenes so striking from their simple 
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grandeur and unpeopled extent. One 
thought alone disturbed her. She had seen 
how much deprivation her poor neighbours 
had to suffer. She knew how near starvation 
was to many of them ; made evident by the 
stunted form and early death. And she was 
aware how much of their misery was owing 
to their perfect ignorance of those means, 
whereby the condition of the poor can be 
ameliorated. She felt how large was the 
field and how urgent the call for the exercise 
of the knowledge and the powers she pos- 
sessed. In spite of herself, she could not at 
the moment guard against the regret that she 
had been dispossessed of a fortune so com- 
mensurate for the alleviation of the poverty 
which distressed her feelings. One small 
portion of it would have aided so amply in 
the improvement of the health and happiness 
of all around ; and yet without it, how tied 
VOL. in. o 
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wem her handfl — hinr unequal her means to 
U^ten the harden of labour and want of the 
poor creatures who called her their Lady. 
She conld only teach them to look with 
patience on the cares and troubles which 
Gk>d had appointed to them in this world* 
She had already done that; and resignation 
had b^on its blessed work of extracting the 
bitterness from the sting of earthly misery. 
But fiow felicitous to be able to do more ! A 
sigh rose to her lips at the thought, and at 
the recollection of Lord Barra's words to 
her — ^that it could be only by the strictest 
economy that their own subsistence would be 
assured to them. 

The watchful husband was about to in- 
quire into the cause of the sigh, when he was 
startled by the appearance of two men, ad- 
yancing towards them by the devious and 
bright green path which led through the 
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heather to where they sat. Their approach 
until this moment had been unobserved; but 
in a few minutes Lord Barra discovered that 
one was Dan Colyton. He sprang to meet 
him, fearing some iU-tidings of Eose ; but 
the words of his son-in-law speedily reassured 
him, and the pleasure of seeing the kind and 
Mendly young man was unalloyed. 

After the first greetings were over, Lord 
Barra and Junie turned to look at the 
stranger who had accompanied Colyton. He 
was tall and sickly-looking; and though 
dressed in the thick, loose, and sportiQg gar- 
ments young men indulge in in tiie High- 
lands, there was still so remarkable a slender- 
ness in his figure it excited their attention. 

As if answering to the looks directed to 
his Mend, Colyton at last said, but with 
some hesitation and agitation of manner— 
" Can you not guess, Lady Barra, who this 

2 
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is ? You must forgive the natural — the de- 
vouring impatience of your brother, that has 
induced him to come so suddenly upon you.'* 

Before Colyton had finished speaking, and 
awakened to a sense of his identity by that 
sad, speaking eye resting so fondly on her 
- — the eye which had already taken captive 
Mr, Sergeant Pomeroy and Amos Pugh — 
the eye which, with its dark lustre, called up 
so forcibly the recollections and feelings of 
early childhood — Junie had already met the 
embrace of her brother ; and was clasped to 
a heart whose rapid beating seemed to pro- 
claim his aflSnity. 

The brother and sister wept. Tears ap- 
peared the only available expression of their 
emotion; but they were soon dried, and 
warmly was the poor wanderer welcomed to 
,the firiends which heaven had still reserved 
for him* 
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They all now turned to proceed to the 
house, Colyton giving his arm to Junie. But 
few words passed between them. A feeling 
of pain and depression seemed to forbid 
speaking. 

At dinner it was the same. There was an 
irksomeness and sense of restraint, with a 
delicacy and consideration towards the evident 
perturbation of the new comer, which, while it 
forbade allusion to the trial, made it diflEicidt 
to speak unconstrainedly on other subjects. 
Colyton was silent perceptibly from agita- 
tion ; while the poor brother spoke so little 
and in so timid a manner, that Junie' s heart 
ached. Those few humble words seemed 
to tell her the dreary history of his whole 
life. 

Before the gentlemen left the dinner-room, 
Junie, overcome by agitation and her previous 
long walk, had retired for the night. On 
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finding her absent, her brother had begged to 
be suffered also to seek his room. 

Lord Barra being now alone with Colyton 
asked at once for particulars of the trial and 
the sentence passed on the impostor, as 
they were now at liberty to call the 
wretched creature who had so long deceived 
them. 

Colyton lifted his brows with astonishment, 
as he expressed his surprise at the question ; 
telling Lord Barra tnat the full official 
account had been forwarded by Mr. Beresford, 
and ought to have preceded his arrival by at 
least two days. 

The delay was easily accounted for. The 
man whose office it was to fetch the letters, 
reserving to himself a discretionary power of 
fiiahing instead, had probably, owing to the 
favourable state of the weather, hazarded the 
idea that he should find nothing at the post- 
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office, and so had confined his labours to the 
other side of the loch. 

This neglect gave Colyton much to tell ; 
and he proceeded with his recital, but with 
80 guarded and yet embarrassed a manner, 
that Lord Barra felt completely mystified as 
he listened. 

After at some length describing the pro- 
ceedings, and the witnesses called on either 
side, — ^those for the false Mavesyn consisting 
chiefly of the men who had appeared at the 
first trial, — Colyton told his father-in-law 
that the identity of the new claimant for the 
Mavesyn property had been chiefly estab- 
lished by a tin box which was produced in 
court, and recognised and sworn to as the 
property of the kte Mr. Luke Mavesyn. 
The first hiding away of this box by the 
runaway boy, and the subsequent recovery of 
it by himself in the presence of witnesses, 
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was then recounted, and how, after being 
kept in tiie custody of high law officers, it 
was brought forward in the precise state in 
which it had been disinterred. On this point 
of the proceedings, Mr. Beresford, who had 
before testified to the identity of the box, had 
been required to swear to its usual contents, 
the new claimant forthe Mavesyn estate being, 
for the time being, withdrawn from the Court, 
On his return to the Court, he had deposed 
to the separate articles contained in the box, 
much in the same manner as Mr. Beresford had 
done ; the breaking open of which in Court, 
and the discovery of these identical articles, 
having gone far in establishing and vouching 
for the claimant's truth. The trial had ended 
by the judge passing sentence of transportation 
for life on the prisoners, Peter and Adele 
Morant ; whose relationship of brother and 
sister, and the fact of their being French 
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Canadians, had been discovered by the papers 
found within the desk of the female prisoner. 
As for farmer Bedford, whose opposition and 
denial of the identity of the male prisoner at 
the first trial, had been tak^i as a deep and 
well got up cheat to make his subsequent 
recognition of him as his old master's son 
more taking, and to whom the gift of a farm, 
though subsequently proved to be a scheme 
for removing the only servant likely to detect 
the cheat remaining at The Cedars, had been 
conceived as the bribe for his confederacy ; 
he was acquitted of all charges, and dismissed 
the Court with the stigma merely of a con- 
ceited old blunderer. While the Messieurs 
Pomeroy and Fitzloup had sustained a rap 
on the knuckles from the judge, for having 
countenanced so romantic and silly a pro- 
ceeding, as a witness in a cause being suffered 
to question the plaintiff ; a proceeding which. 
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however Mendly the trial had purported 
to he, was anomaloiLS and illegaL 

Lord Barra turned pale as he learnt the 
&te awarded to a woman, of whom he had 
once entertained so fayonrable an opinion. 
He thought there was something of a look of 
triumph in Coljrton as he mentioned it ; he 
haying always contested the prudence of 
admitting into the priyacy of the home dide, 
and the knowledge of family matters, an un- 
proved irresponsible stranger. 

To change the conversation, Lord Barra 
said carelessly — " And what were the things 
found in this mysterious box ? " 

" Exactly what the poor fellow up stairs 
described ; " Colyton answered ; passing his 
hand across his eyes as he proceeded, and 
speaking with hesitation and difficulty—* 
" There were some valuable rings ; — a sHver 
watch like a turnip, with a brass seal and 
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key ; — some coupons j testifying to a consider* 
able sum in the French funds; for which bj- 
the-bye Mr. Beresford had vainly sought 
among the papers of old Mr. Mavesyn, — ^and 
— and a will, signed and sealed, — ^andleaying 
the whole of his immense property, landed 
and personal, to his daughter Junie. That 
digging up of a deed which disinherited him, 
was a pretty good proof of the disinterested- 
ness of the mover of the prosecution'' — Coly- 
ton added ; seekiug by the last sentence a 
little to divert Lord Barra's attention from 
ihe disclosure he had made, that its effect 
might be less overpowering. But his con- 
cluding words were unheard. 

Lord Barra sat with clasped hands and a 
gasping breath; actually overcome by the 
tidings thus conveyed to him. At length, 
after some moment's silence, he rose and left 
Ciolyton, with the intention of breaking this 
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astounding intelligence as gradually as might 
be possible to his wife. 

On entering her apartment with noiseless 
steps, fearing to awake her if she were already 
asleep, he beheld her, kneeling with her face 
turned from the door, at her prayers. As he 
waited their conclusion — ^his eyes resting on 
the figure before him, which, with the little 
lace cap so modestly shading the glossy hair 
beneath it, and her long muslin dressing- 
gown giving her form so striking and peculiar 
a beauty ia its attitude of devotion — ^his very 
heart seemed bursting with joy and tender- 
ness. 

Junie rose from her knees. Her last 
aspiration had been for her poor starving 
Scotch neighbours; and, on seeing Lord 
Barra, she was about to speak on the subject, 
when she was struck by the paleness and 
agitation of his countenance. He advanced 
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towards her, as her anxious regards were 
fixed upon him, and enclosing her in his 
arms, whispered, « Junie, I wish to teU you 
by degrees-but it is beyond my power- 
your brother has found a will which makes 
you your father's heiress. Junie you possess 
all the wealth you once believed was yours." 
How heartfelt was the devout thanksgiving 
rendered to heaven that night, by the 
husband and wife. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

" One only is perfect, the God wliom St. Paul and 
St. Peter, even in the hour of their divisions, desired 
alone to serve ; as if it were designed to prove to us, 
that the universal possibility of error should demon- 
strate the necessity of universal toleration." 

TOWNSEITD. 

A WIDER field of duties now opened for 
Jiinie ; but well did she labour therein. Her 
brother was her first care ; and in him cen- 
tred much of her anxieties. She found his 
health entirely felling; his mind, at once 
intellectually and spuitually destitute. To 
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administer to the latter necessity, she in-* 
stantly applied her whole thoughts. In the 
scrutiny which this involved, she discovered 
some sickly, trailing, earth-stained shoots of 
the heavenly plant of Christianity; and it 
became her care to gather them from beneath 
the crushing tread of men ; to train them on 
the rock furnished by scriptural knowledge ; 
and improve their growth, by leading to 
prayer and to communion with his God, the 
poor self-doomed out-cast. 

She was awe-struck by the perfect success 
of her humble, though earnest efforts. The 
thought came over her, that the wanderer's 
steps were heaven-directed, and that she had 
a mission to fulfil, which a sister's love could 
alone accomplish. And now spontaneously 
gushed forth the long-suppressed stream of 
sisterly affection — an affection that gave 
tenderness, energy, and constancy to the 
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cares bestowed on the physical and mental 
ills of the poor weary one. But all was in 
vain, as far as bodily health was concerned. 
The physician called in from Edinburgh, and 
who remained a week in close attendance 
upon the fast-failing invalid, pronounced him 
beyond the aid of medicine. The warmer 
climate of Devonshire might yet protract the 
time still to be passed by him on earth ; but 
even there Ms days must be few and fleeting. 

It was with wonder and reverence that 
Junie witnessed the strength of the convic- 
tions brought to the sujfferer's soul. With a 
woman's loving compassion, she had whis- 
pered hopes of life, even while preparing his 
mind for death. But he repulsed them all. 
With his sickly and labour-stained hand, 
pointing to the Bible, which remained always 
within his reach, he would affirm that even 
}ns short life had shown him how unfailing 
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were the promises, how unerring the curses 
enroUedm its supernatural pages. Aiidmth 
a feeble smile he asked, whether, while fully 
believing and rejoicing in the assurance, that, 
those who approached God in faith he would 
in no wise cast out, he was to turn from the 
equaUy sacred words wHch, promising length 
of days to those who honoured their parents 
in purposed and active conformity with God's 
commandment, by inference threatened a 
brief existence to the unfilial and disobe- 
dient ? In simple and homely words which 
she never forgot, he would proclaim his belief 
in the inevitable and disastrous consequences 
of breaking the ordained conditions by which 
God has appointed maa to live ; and he ad- 
mitted the justice by which, if men, through 
ignorance or wilfulness, violated the laws on 
which tJxeir welfare might depend, they were 
punished, foiled, and made miserable. 
VOL. ni. p 
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" I know all the words, sister Junie/* he 
IroTild say, " which promise salvation to ih© 
repentant; and I beKeve them and bless 
them. I know all Qod^s mercy, and look for 
happiness hereafter. But neither Gk)d nor his 
Holy Son have ever told us that in this world 
our sins shall not be a cause of suffering. 
They are — they must be so ; and the more 
the sin is without remedy, the more bitter 
must be the anguish it produces. Sister 
Junie, I can never get my own father's par- 
don for disobedience in this life ; but I look 
with a blessed hope for my heavenly father's 
forgiveness in the next." 

Previous to their departure for Devonshire, 
Lord Barra put his virtuous Jmne in a posi- 
tion to ameliorate the condition of the simple 
people among whom she had been sojourning; 
and improvements were set afloat, which she 
was sanguine in hoping she should find, oix 
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her return the foUowing summer, practical 
and comprehensiye in their scope. 

The question of church matters puzzled 
and perplexed her. An appUcation was made 
for repairing the little Presbyterian chapel, 
which for some time had remained unroofed 
for want of the adequate funds. In the in- 
terim, some of the Presbyterians had attended 
an Episcopalian church, though many miles 
distant ; the rest had passed their sabbaths 
with their Bibles, roaming amidst the blue 
heather. 

On learning of the application for rebuild* 
ing the little chapel, the Episcopahan minis- 
ter, with the zeal that sees no salvation be- 
yond the pale of the church he recognised as 
the true, urged the refusal of the demand, on 
the score, that in time the older Puritans 
would die away, while the young might be 
brought from the despised tenets to his own. 

p 2 
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blished cliurcli jfrom the poor peasants of 
Baira, this measure seemed to Junie a virtual 
denial of every spiritual aid to them, and a 
consignment of their sabbaths to listlessness 
and vacancy. Lord Barra had left the con- 
sideration of it to herself ; and the idea filled 
her mind with inquietude. 

Colyton, with his quick perception, saw 
her difficulties, and sought to lessen them by 
trying to teach her, in his off-hand and eccen- 
tric manner, that, imless prepared to range 
herself in the lists against the Presbyterian 
party a true theological heroiue, it were 
better to let things proceed as they hitherto 
had done. He added, that a church esta- 
blishment was an aflEair for rulers, whose 
business it was to see that it was favourable 
to the prevalence of Christian influences ; 
while it was for the people within that church, 
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like sheep in a particukr fold, to pick up the 
most salutary and nutritive sustenance they 
could find therein. 

Junie looked stiU more disturbed by this 
exposition of opinion, " According to that 
view of the matter," she said, gravely, 
" every nation has a right to form its own 
Church." 

" Whether they have a right or no, they 
do so;'' Colyton answered. "There are 
already three great countries which hold to 
the liberty or expediency which may induce 
a nation to detach itself from the great com- 
munity known as the Eoman Catholic Church; 
and it is precisely that liberty which is the 
great bone of controversy." 

"But do you consider this freedom ot 
choice wise, and to be permitted ?" 

"As an Englishman and Protestant, I 
regard the point as settled ; and that a 
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national ChiirciL, established and regulated 
by public law, commands my respect and 
adherence as completely as the laws which 
extend ololy to things purely secular and 
political." 

" According to that opinion, Mr. Colyton, 
it seems to me that a laxity of creed is 
allowed, which may permit one to belong to 
iJie Chwch of the country where one may 
happen to be sojourning ; and that you know 
is the weak point which the Eoman Catholics 
bring against us.'^ 

"And there they and you are entirely 
'\jnrong ; which, if you look to the origin of 
the Protestant Church, you will easily per- 
ceive. Now consider— certain states sepa- 
laite themselves from the great confederacy, 
which, under the name of the Catholic 
^UFch, had formed for ages a well-ordered 
mi well-governed community ; and why didi 
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they iken separate themselves becomes the 
next qTiestion for consideration. The Bepar 
ration was effected at a time when the Papal 
Cihurch was less a religion than a state ; and 
was in consequence of an assumption di 
ecclesiastical power, not sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture, or tolerated by reason— in consequence 
of the adoption of a ritual and ceremonies 
grossly superstitious and idolatrous — ^and 
owing to the abhorrence of men to the 
tyranny, exactions, and, above all, the cor- 
rupt lives of those holding Church authority. 
The change contemplated by our first re- 
formers was by no means a breaking up of 
Hie ancient Church, but the reformation oi 
its doctrines and discipline ; and was looked 
to rather as a return to the beautiful order 
and consistency which characterized the first 
community of believers; and, like it, acknow- 
ledging and upholding the doctrines of Christ 
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and his Apostles. This reform was resisted 
land persecuted hy the Papal authority, and 
nothing remained for the Separatists but to 
renounce entirely all connection with and 
spiritual submission to the Pope. But those 
who thus broke off jfrom the great confede- 
racy as it existed at that moment, by no 
means considered that they were forsaldng 
that august assembly, which, as in anticipa- 
tion, Christ had named as His Church." 

" Do you then defend Calvinists, Puritans, 
•and other dissenters by the same argument 
used for our first Eeformers ? " 

"By no means. I look upon them as 
evils attendant on the liberty then evoked ; 
but less, much less, than the corruption and 
decay of taxe reUgion which the unresisted 
Papacy would have involved. Indeed, it is 
to that very corruption I look as the origin 
of such sects as the Puritans and others ; and 
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which took iheir rise, as diseases do theirs, 
in a disordered and corrupt atmosphere." 

"Do you consider, then, our English 
Church as one with the Eoman Catholic ? " 
. " Yes," said Colyton, musingly — " one, 
as an elder brother is of the same family 
with the younger ones. But of a graver, 
simpler, purer turn of mind; though strangely 
tempted sometimes to imitate the trickeries 
of the other branch ; an imitation, by the 
way, which might assimilate him fatally," 

^^As a class, then, who have seen and 
supported the separation and its necessity, 
can you account for the ptesent assimilation 
of many Protestants to Catholics ? " 

"Yes; precisely as I would the distem- 
pered taste, which, failing to find nutriment 
in simple food, turns to the condiments and 
inventions of cookery. Where there is not 
the morbid appetite, I accoimt for it by the 
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^lania of imitation, an inherent quality of 
the hnmaa system." 

" Can you then excuse a Protestant wor- 
shipping with Catholics, on the score of aii 
appetite whidi loathes the crude and un- 
adorned sustenance offered by our Church's 
ceremonial and ojBices?'' 

"Yes, I could excuse; but I would 
advise that correction of his constitution 
which would fiimish a more wholesome 
appetite; and I would preach abstinence 
from the diet which could but encourage 
the vitiation of taste.'' 

" Would you then, with the same tolera- 
tion, and on the score of an appetite still 
simpler, still purer, still more averse to 
seasoned meats, excuse one of the Church 
^ England joining with Puritans in theii 
meagre worship ?" 

" Yes,— excuse, but grieve over him, as I 
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wotild have done over the hermits of the The* 
baid, and as I now do over the vegetarians, 
who leave what God has furnished for the 
sizengthening of the inward man to batten on 
a greengrocer's stall. Lady Barra, the time 
is past for the Chnrch of Christ to Uve on milk. 
The strong meats of sacraments and ordi- 
nances are now essential and befitting." 

" But is it not possible that God may have 
designed our poor Scotch Presbyterians still 
&r a time to draw their sustenance as babeS| 
ficom the pure milk of the word only." 

"My dear Lady Barra," Colyton answered 
quickly, "you have come exactly to the 
point I prayed you might come to — ^that of 
thinking God can be with them who seek 
Him in spirit and truth of purpose, as weU 
in the poor Presbyter's chapel as in the Church 
of St. Peter ; and that too without under- 
valuing our own enormous privilege of be- 
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longing to an original though reformed 
Church. Trust that all wiU be well in 
God's own time; and while you, as an 
individual, administer to the wants and 
necessities of your poorer brethren, whether 
in secular or spiritual matters, refer always 
to him by whose ministry they are brought 
to the knowledge of heavenly things, of: 
whatever denomination he may be." 
. Lady Barra did not go quite the length 
of the tolerant Col3i;on in opinion ; but the 
Presbyterian chapel was rebuilt, and the sim- 
ple flock again returned to their simple fold. 

The happiness, which it was to Junie to 
find herself once more within her own fair 
Devonshire home, suffered considerable alloy 
from the rapidly declining state of her 
brother. In a few weeks he once more 
passed without its walls, never again to 
return. 
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The gigantic cedars waved over the 
funeral cortege which bore to his final rest- 
ing place, and to the side of his father, one 
who, when in the wantonness and wilfulness 
of youth he had quitted that natural protec- 
tion, had cast from his lips the cup of happi- 
ness that Providence had held to them. 
Poor Justin ! it was long before Junie could 
learn to look on his sad history without 
weeping, consoling as his end had been. 
Dearly had she loved the brother so sin- 
-gularly restored to her ; and never did she 
forget his dying instructions, to seek, by 
rich gifts and never ending munificence, to 
reward the good Mr. Amos Pugh, for his 
protection and assistance in the dark hour of 
his need. 

Lord Barra had not been without his own 
peculiar cares. Shortly after their arrival 
at The Cedars, a letter had reached 
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Junie from Eric St. Colmo. It was thus 
worded : — 

" My dearest Mamma, 

"Will you, for old acquaintaiice 
sake, give me five hundred pounds? Do 
not let my Dad be unquiet about me. I am 
off to shoot elephants in central Africa. K 
I do not make my fortune by their tusks, 
you may hear from me again. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Eeic St. Colmo." 

" P.S. Direct to me, under cover, to Mr. 
Brian Hulse, head waiter at Limmer's Hotel." 

The money was forwarded, but nothing 
farther was heard of the nusguided youBg 
man. 

With the advance of spring, again came 
the interests and happiness wHch had 
hitherto marked her virtuous life ; and Junie 
could rejoice at the felicity which seemed to 
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hang in so unmeasured a degree over her 
beloved husband and herself. All things 
seemed returning to that happy, peaceful 
state, as at that time when she had first 
learnt to love in secret the noble creature 
whose benevolent heart and manly attractions 
had so endeared him, and had received with 
rejoicings the tacit evidences of his yet 
unsuspected aflfection ; while the memory of 
those dire events, conjured up by the ma-^ 
chinations of Miss Morant, now faded before 
the eflEacing hand of time. 

"With the exception of Mrs. ViUaroy and 
her Countess-daughter, who were the only 
absentees, the neighbourhood seeijied the 
same as in its best days. The Miss Stowells 
appeared still to have no better happiness than 
in fiicilitating the entrance of their valiant 
fether into the social circle, which so truly 
appreciated the glories of the old soldier. Sir 
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Ealph Sutton still proved how little disparity 
of age has to do with hearts that love, and 
minds that accord. The Humes still laboured in 
the arduous field ever open to the minister of 
a parish, and to those who co-operate with 
him ; while the elder Colytons subsided into 
quiet and unostentatious happiness. 

Dan Colyton's parliamentary duties took 
him much from home, to the regret of all 
who lived near him; but Lord Barra was 
reconciled to his absence by finding how 
much pleasure the lovely and admired Eose 
found in these journies to London. Had the 
young wife known the dangers which in one 
of these^visits threatened the strangely im- 
pressionable Colyton, she might have trem- 
bled for the domestic peace which now 
seemed so secure ; particularly as his usual 
levity of speech might have induced reason- 
able doubts of his conduct. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'' A sinM soul, possessed of many gifts, 
A spacious garden, full of flowering weed?/' 

TsNifYSoir. 

CoLTTON was the designer of a model dwel- 
ling-house for poor people — one of those 
dhanningly conceived things which are 
nothing inferior in comfort to the habitations 
of men of a higher grade, and in their pro- 
priety a sad perplexity for the beings 
designed to inhabit them. Colyton, in com- 
mon with many of his party, when legis- 
lating for the poor, forgot that the man must 
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first be improved before his home. Education 
and the conviction of his divine origin, can 
alone raise him from that state of debasement 
which dwells imdisgusted with the squalid 
home he finds ; and to plan for the ameliora- 
tion of the dwellings of a class so far 
behind in the march of society, is a little 
like a nurseryman seeking to improve his 
hot-houses for the nurture of the wild 
sloe. 

As a county member, and as the theoreti- 
cal architect of this charming model, which 
had already been submitted to the inspection 
of the highest authority in the land, Colyton 
was invited to. a conversazione at the Marquis 
of Northallerton's, who rather prided himself 
on these combioations. The present assembly 
was of a most brilliant character, and men 
of the highest rank and rarest talent were 
mingled with beautiful women and inquiring 
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foreigners. To those who had but just set 
foot on the threshold of the mysterious 
fortress built by rank and &shion^ it offered 
much that could dazzle ; but Colyton, amidst 
all that imposing throng, had seen but 
one. It was the young Countess of Villaroy, 
- — ^the meagre and unfeshioned Yolande, trans- 
formed, by the adulation and excitement of 
the sphere into which fate had thrown her, 
into the triumphant and reigning idol of the 
season. Bome had worked all this — ^Eome, 
whidb had famished to her yearning for the 
beautiful, its first and ample satisfaction; 
Eome, which had discovered in her form and 
feature the outlines of a beauty that wanted 
but the filling up of self-confidence and grati- 
fied feeling, to be perfect in its refinement 
and intellectual character. The conscious- 
ness of loveliness is its most potent nourish- 
ment. Well had that of Lady Villaroy 
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flonrished on fhe gratified conyictions which 
the warm yet delicate admiration of the 
discriminating Italians had yielded; — ^and 
she had returned to England prepared to 
occupy the niche it so gladly offers to its 
idols. 

True to the empire which beauty had ever 
exercised over his feelings, and guided by 
some resistless impulse, alike forgetful of her 
offences and his own ties, Colyton had 
moved where Lady Villaroy had moved, and 
rested where she had rested. At length, 
when she placed herself on a sofa in one of 
the smaller drawing-rooms, he sought the 
half-shelter afforded by the drapery of a 
window near ; and there remained ia intent 
observance of one, who seemed unconsciously 
to exercise some magnetic iofluence over 
him. There was nothing conspicuous or 
offensive in the watch In which he thus 
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indulged. The rooms were too well filled, 
and there was too great a circulation of the. 
select crowd, to admit of the actions of one 
individual being remarked. Still, Colyton 
felt that Lady Villaroy had observed him., 
Not that she had betrayed the slightest 
emotion of pleasure or displeasure ; but there 
was a consciousness of his position, shown by 
the eyes being carefuUy averted from the 
spot where he leaned, though the profile of 
her lovely head was full before him. Yes ; 
there was the woman, who — ^but for the jar 
given to his most sensitive nerve, — ^but for 
the stab infiicted on a heart which with its 
strange roughness was fall of soft affection, 
and at the very moment of its outrage was 
resigning itself to the thraU exercised by her 
genius and tenderness, — ^would have been 
wooed with an ardour which must have won 
her. 
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It was a curious moment in his life — ^in 
her life. There was the gifted Tolande 
reigning in the very sphere for which all 
her tendencies had so eminently fitted her ; 
and yet, as different members of that distin- 
guished circle successively addressed her, 
Colyton knew, by the subtle sympathy which 
existed between them, that not for one 
moment did she lose the consciousness that 
he was in intense and admiring observance 
of her. 

Did she then feel that a wild and unholy 
interest was reviviQg in the bosom which had 
cast her out ? Did she feel that her embel- 
lished looks — her magnificent attire — her 
jeweUed bust, were marked with a passionate 
admiration by one who, even in those days 
when a disregard of appearance had been 
her prominent characteristic, had watched 
with dawning love the gleams of genius from 
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that foil but hollow eye, — had caught iiispir- 
atiaa from the parched lips, aad had followed 
wHk unswerving interest the free and 
strangely xmstudied movements of a wasted 
form ? She did feel it. It was h^ destiny 
to experience that strange trinmph for which 
women's hearts have been known to languish 
— those who have had their sympatiiies and 
budding loyes crushed and trodden under foot 
by the very power which bad called them into 
existence. There stood the implacable CdLy- 
ton. He who, for a girPs indiscretion, had 
doomed all the blossoms of her young heart 
to destruction. There he stood; marking, 
with a hurried pulse and the keen, vehement 
sense of beauty which characterized him, the 
magic change that had come over her. There 
he stood, the slave of her perfected charms,-*- 
the agitated witness of a crowd's worship o 
the idol which he had for ever cast from 
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It was a stirring triumph, and she felt it in 
aU its intensily. It was a triumph for which 
a heart, constituted as her own, might have 
bartered all other good. The full puissance 
of personal, mental, and positional superiority 
with the vast barrier between them, was at 
once placed before him ; and there was too 
strong a chord of afl&nity between them, for 
her not to know that he felt, in its minutest 
detail, everything connected with their 
respective and bewildering position. Was 
the felicity of the triumph commensurate 
with its magnitude ? Alas ! no. There was 
even then a pulse beating quick within her 
heart, a rush of tenderness to her soul, which 
would have led her to have cast from her all 
the vaiQ glitter of her adornments, — ^which 
would have bade her forget the rank that 
exalted her,— the tie which fettered her; 
and with the delirious impulse of a woman 
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who has invested the object of her love with 
every perfection allowed to mortal, seek his 
side. 

At a moment when these feelings were at 
the highest, by a movement in the groups 
surrounding them, Colyton saw the Eoyal 
Prince, — ^him to whose refined taste and 
distinguished attainments this splendid circle 
of talent and nobility was the genial homage 
— ^approach Lady Villaroy. By the courtesy 
of the courtly none interfered in the conver- 
sation which succeeded the first gracefiil and 
ceremonious greeting; the nobleman in wait- 
ing keeping slightly aloof. 

With her high powers and worldly address, 
nothing of the inward perturbation in the 
bosom of the Countess was visible ; nor did it 
interfere with the clever and appropriate 
words, which, to judge by the pleased anima- 
tion of her royal auditor, seemed to drop jfrom 
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her lips. Even then, this ^dsode in the 
eonrse of the evening's incidents, was hailed 
by her as offering one more evidence of the 
world's worship and its acknowledgment of 
her claims, to him who had renounced them. 
The conversation was apparently on pahitijig ; 
and, as if in the discussion some difference of 
opinion occurred, the gentleman in attendance 
left them, and brought from some distant 
part of the room, the painter L — . It was 
plainly to be seen that reference was made to 
him, and that the Countess was in the right. 
The apologetic gesture from L — to the 
knowledge-seeking and truth-loving Prince, 
with his fraok acknowledgment of error; 
the graceful and simple demeanour of Lady 
Yillaroy, as she received it; aQ were as 
perceptible to Colytoi^ as though he had 
formed one of the group. The conversation 
which ensued was in a measure interrupted 
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by the superb diamond bracelet of Lady 
Villaroy falling from her ann. The Prinoe 
stooped £>r it, and again clasped it on the 
soft white arm extended to receive it. There 
was something gracious said on the subject 
cff the miniature of theEarl, which, surrounded 
by brilliants, formed the clasp. There was a 
blush and a snule, and the Prince withdrew 
with a low and graceful inclination of the 
head. 

Lady YiUaroy sank on the couch from 
which she had arisen on the Prince ad- 
dressing her. Her eyes were now turned 
full upon Colyton, their looks were obeyed| 
and in the next instant he was by her side. 

" My ineffiable disgust would break forth 
in curses "— she said, half in mockery, and 
by her words recalling his letter to his 
mind. 

^^ Curses,'' he muttered, in his old hard 
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manner, ^' which like yonng chickens are 
coming home to roost" 

One of those mischievous silences now in- 
teryened, which allow people's hearts to tell 
them a more passionate tale than lips ever 
conld compass. Who was to break it ? She| 
to whom its duration was that exquisite 
demarcated joy, which forbids the recollection 
of past pain, or the forebodings of future ill to 
interfere with the rapture of the present? 
Or was it for him to disperse by words the 
dreamy bliss which hung over both — ^a bliss 
which perhaps was none the worse for being 
dreamy ? Of the two, he was better prepared 
for the task; inasmuch as, that with his 
sense of its peculiar felicity, was the percep- 
tion of its contraband quality. 

Ee-assuming the arid tone by which he 
sought to hide deeper feeUngs, he asked — 
"Am I a marked victim to the Nemesis 
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which your extraordinary loveliness is pre- 
pared to prove — or, like those luckless 
wights who stumble on fairies and are tor- 
mented by them, do I only undergo the 
chance penalty of my intrusion ? " 

■• " Oh ! do not speak mockingly now,'' she 
said in an earnest, pleading voice. " I have 
atoned for all the evil you believed I did you. 
I was wrong in recalling the cruel words of 
your letter ; except that it gives me the op- 
portunity of telling you, that all the glitter 
which you see, has never softened the 
wound which your sudden renimciation of all 
the kind feelings that you had taught me to 
look for from you, occasioned. You were 
very vindictive, very cruel — ^but let that 
pass. I would only now think of the plea- 
sure it would give me, to find you still my 
friend. Are you my friend?" she asked 
softly ; looking inquiringly into his eyes. 
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" Your friend — ^your slave — everythictg 
you wish me," he answered impatiently, but 
fervently ; and he gazed enamoured on the 
expressive and radiant face turned towards 
him. 

" It is a friend, a teacher that I want, and 
not a slave. I could call up a legion of such," 
she answered rather saucily. And then she 
spoke of the difficulty of refusing the living 
of Alton Kings, then vacant, to Mr. Hume ; 
though it was certain that the nomination of 
so notable a Tractariau to a parish which wa» 
wholly and peacefully Protestant, might 
awaken discord which no effort of zeal would 
be able to extinguish. The Earl left it entirely 
to her, she said sadly; — ^while her mother 
was most urgent in the business ; and it was 
only the advice of a friend like Colyton, 
which could assist her in this delicate emer- 
gency. And he affected to beKeve the old 
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and wom-out iUusion ; and poor friendship 
again was made the oloak to feelings that 
dared not stand forth in their own natural 
deformity. 

A meeting for . the morrow at her honse 
in, Belgrave Square was arranged, as Colyton 
led Lady Villaroy down to her carriage ; and 
tiieir hearts, though beating so gladly in anti- 
cipation, gave them no warning that Alton 
Kings was the lea^ thing in their thoughts. 
He stood with imcovered head, as the gorge- 
ous chariot with its kce-covered lacqueys 
and prancing horses drove off; and he 
caught a gleam of the diamonds which pres- 
sed her brow as she bent forward to look the 
" good night '^ her lips had just so softly 
whispered ; and still conscience was sflent. 
He looked up to the pale moon, shining so 
calmly on all the glitter and distorted feel- 
ings of the poor labouring earthworms on 
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that small spot. Surely the sight of that 
home-recalling planet should have brought 
conviction of evil tendencies. 

Colyton re-entered the hall to discharge 
the carriage waiting for him. There was a 
ferment at his heart which could not have 
borne inaction ; aad, heedless of the sharp 
east wind curling round his thinly-clad 
ancles, he felt relief as he strode from Picca- 
dilly to the lodging-house in Harley Street. 

Arrived, he hastened at once to the draw- 
ing-room. The exceeding coldness of that 
May night had made itself felt through his 
evening dress, with no cloak to mitigate its 
severity ; and there was an inward agitation 
which seemed to increase his shivering sen- 
sations. The lights in the drawing-room 
were extinguished; but his servant had 
placed a chamber candlestick on the table. 
Approaching the fire-place, he thrust the 
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poker through the mass of black cinders 
which there presented themselves. Not a 
friendly spark appeared. At the moment, he 
recollected the blazing fire at which he had 
seen his wife seated when he left home. 
Her chair still stood there, which recalled 
her position. He recollected that her pretty 
feet were on the fender ; her silk dress 
upturned over her knee, as if to shield its 
flounces from scorching. It was an inelegant 
position, which not even the snow-white pet- 
ticoat beneath could redeem; and was a 
remains of old school-room habits, when 
the cessation of study had left the poor 
St. Colmos half-an-hour before bed-time thus 
to bask before the fire. Women should be 
guarded that, even when " off parade," no 
action should be indulged which militates 
against lady-ism. Even now the recollection 
of the homely attitude seemed, in Colyton^s 
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mind, to place Lady Yillaroy's elegance in 
stronger relief; wiiile the consciousness of the 
cold evening which it implied, called up an 
impression of selfishness in her, who had 
stdSSBred the fire to be let out. At this mo- 
ment his wife's maid entered to say, that, 
owing to the coldness of the night, Mrs. 
Colyton had ordered a fire in his dressing- 
room ; and thinking he would be late, sand- 
wiches were also placed there. The mental 
reproach had then wronged her ; and when, 
on repairing to his room, he found a blazing 
fire, a little table laid out before it with wine 
and glasses, in addition to the eatables, and 
a bright little kettle singing most frantically 
on the hob, Colyton smiled complacently at 
his wife's pr6voyance. But still, even while 
discarding the pinching, poKshed pumps, and 
assuming the warm slippers which lay before 
the fire, he dwelt, with an aching, yearning 
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ensatioii at his heart, on the gem-bound 
brow of the seductive Tolande. There was 
a feeling also that bade him clench his teeth, 
which had every disposition to chatter; he 
could scarcely say whether it was from cold, 
from agitation, or a certain depressing sense 
of nnworthiness ; but to disperse it, he 
poured out half a goblet of the boiling water, 
which he filled with wine. The constriction 
in his nerves seemed to give way under its 
influence ; and he sank into the arm-chair, 
which, with its soft household arms— a sort 
of lay wife— seemed placed there for him. A 
good genius appeared to hover over it. The 
image had risen to his mind of the pure and 
trusting creature sleeping within the further 
chamber. She, whose love was never failing, 
though never prominent ; and whose kind,- 
housewife care for his comfort had been her 
last occupation before she sought a pOlow, 
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where no perturbation of passion mixed with 
the calm hopes for the morrow. With this 
mental vision, came the thoughts of what 
would be the reflections with which the bril- 
liant Lady Villaroy would that night retire 
to rest. A rebel lover once more charmed 
into allegiance ; his further subjugation 
looked to as the work of the morrow. Poor, 
poor Yolande ! The little copper tea-kettle 
struck up an encouraging ditty in a new 
key. Heaving a sigh, almost amoimting to 
a groan, Colyton seated himself at his writing- 
table, and hastily composed a note. It was 
thus worded: — 

" I am a coward. I fear for myself — I 
fear for you. This is impertinent. A woman 
can bear discretion in every body but one ; 
but this is not the moment for gentle dissi- 
mulations. The devil was much nearer two 
people at Northallerton House this night than 
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they dreamt of. As his influence, so must be 
his repulse ; it is only effective in duals. I 
make supplication for your aid in this matter. 
Ere this reaches you I shall have left town. 
Yolande, is it a subject for triumph, that I 
can only find my safety iu flight ?" 

This note reached Lady Villaroy at the 
very moment its writer was looked for. A 
deep flush crimsoned her cheeks as she read 
it. With something like a sigh, something 
like a laugh, it was crushed and thrown into 
the fire. " A low love and a light end," 
was all she said. But the orders which had 
been given to the upholsterers to beautify 
some of the apartments at Villaroy Park, 
were forthwith countermanded. 

Alton Kings was given to Mr. Hume, with 
something of the schoolboy's reckless feeling 
— " If I have done wrong, he who knew 
better should have told me.'' 
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There was also a slight yengeance in thiB. 
Lady Villaroy knew Colyton disliked Mr, 
Hume, and had Hghtly porated ont to heor 
the evil his extreme opinions might work 
in a new parish. 

A better motive might be found for influ- 
encing a patron in the presentation of a 
Kving; but, though Lord Villaroy's own 
inclination for nominating Mr. Hume, 
arose from no deeper feelings than recol- 
lections of his kindness, in bringing to his 
door, on a hot dusty day, a pan of wateor 
for the panting Bollo, the eflfects lorded 
high over the trumpery causes. The fiuicy 
popery wHch had been put in requisition, 
to irritate to a wholesome action the slumber- 
ing Christianity of a send-watering-plaoe, 
and the torpid piety of a country neigh- 
bourhood, who begrudged the hours passed 
from their own luxurious apartments and 
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sunny lawns in a very shabby churoh^ was 
discarded. The judicious and temperate 
zeal brought to his labours by one who had 
been looked on as a Protestant Hildebrand, 
justified poor Earl Willie's presentation to 
the utmost ; and Alton Kings, even under 
the new-fangled Hume, still remaios with its 
peaceable, relying piety, its docile confidence 
in its minister, a model parish. 

Colyton's hurried departure with his wife 
from town, had anticipated by six hours 
the express which had been sent by Lord 
Barra to beg their return. News had been 
received of the imfortunate Eric, and of 
that kind, which, to a father, thinking as he 
now thought, and suspecting that, of which 
the bare idea made him tremble, was most 
afflicting. It was that of his sudden and 
unprepared deatL 

The intelligence had reached Lord Baxxa, 
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. through the medium of the English. Consul 
at Kio, and was conyeyed by a letter from 
- the Captain of the convict-ship, which was 
to bear the Morants to the penal settle- 
ment, in accordance with the sentence 
passed on them. The letter gave information 
; that the ship, driven by stress of weather to 
the Brazilian coast, had at last, during a 
night of fearful storm and darkness, grounded. 
Daybreak had afforded some chance of 
escape; andy though the gale raged with 
unabated violence, boats had been launched, 
and many convicts by their means had 
reached the shore. Unfortunately, a female 
convict, on taking the leap to the boat, had 
missed it, and sunk ia the wave between 
it and- the ship. A young emigrant of the 
name of Campbell, who had sailed in the 
same ship, and whose kindness and attention 
during the voyage to the female convict, 
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Morant, had led to the belief that there 
was some relationship between them, was 
standing by her at the moment she was 
watching to catch the boat. He had 
refused to leave the ship until she was safe ; 
and, immediately on seeing the dreadful fate 
which threatened her, had jumped oyerboard 
for the purpose of saving her. The two 
had once appeared on the surface of the 
water, Mr. Campbell holding the woman, 
Mora^t, in his arms, but, before any assist- 
ance could be rendered to them, they had 
again sunk to rise no more. 

The ship, on the abatement of the gale, 
was found to have drifted sufficiently near 
the shore to allow of much of her freight 
being saved, and which had since been placed 
in the custody of the authorities of the place. 
Among it was a mahogany brass-bound 
desk, belonging to the supposed Mr. Camp- 
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bell; but, on its being forced open, to ascertam 
to whom to transmit it, together with the 
tidings of the disastrous end of its owner, his 
real name had been discoyered. This in- 
formation was now conveyed to Lord Baira 
from an official agent at Portsmouth, with 
the request, that he would forthwith apply 
for the desk, and pay the expenses attendant 
on its transport, if he had reason to believe 
the unfortunate Campbell was his son. 

This duty was now to be perfomjed by 
Colyton, to whom the distressed father dele- 
gated a mission so painful. The inspection 
of the desk left no doubt as to its haying 
belonged to the unhappy Eric. A letter 
from Miss Morant at once assured the hct; 
and explained the presence of the mis- 
guided young man on board the convict- 
ship. However much the grieved parent 
had shrunk from overlooking the desk and 
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the other papers it contained, Colyton feared 
it would be Ms duty to urge the perusal of 
the following letter :— 
" My dearest Eric, 

"You must come and say adieu be- 
fore I leave England for the cruel and 
Yulgar banishment which your Mamma-in- 
Ws channing lawyer has arranged for me. 
You cannot refuse me this. Dear Eric ; do 
not think of it, I beseech you. My pre- 
sent wretched position is entirely owing 
to my affection for you; so much the 
more, then, ought you, by your presence, 
to give me the only comfort that I can 
now find. Comfort is not the word I should 
use. It wiU be perfect happiness again to 
see your dear, beautiful &ce, and to hear 
your kind voice — happiness for which I 
would again undergo all that I have suf- 
fered. Eric, you must not ascribe to me the 
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blame which some will. The small share 
which I have had in all this absurb proceed- 
ing between two men — the one coming 
from, the other going to, transportation in a 
country which, I have reason to believe — ^to 
use your droll way of expression — ^will turn 
out tremendously better fun than this slow 
island — ^was all imdertaken for your dear 
sake. The reward I looked to was your 
love, and to see you as happy and rich as 
your nice, generous, kind soul ought to be. 

" What first put all this into my head, 
was seeing your father, Mrs. ViUaroy, and 
your sisters, aU forcing you to seek as a 
wife a woman I knew pretty well you could 
never love, and one who never in the least 
appreciated your manly beauty and noble 
spirit. And this was all for the sake of the 
money she would briag you. Was it not 
natural then, dear Eric, that I should 
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think how you could get this coveted 
money without the sacrifice all were driving 
you to ? My many visits at The Cedars, 
and old Bedford's interminable gossiping 
soon put a plan into my head. I then easily 
got my brother to enter into it, and we 
quicl^y arranged the part he should play. 
He came often to the place at night, when I 
was staying there, and soon became intimate 
with all the particulars. So far he was clever 
enough, and I believed would have proved 
the best Mend you ever had, my poor neg- 
lected Eric. The engagement he made with 
me was, that, on his taking possession of the 
property and acting the last heir— for whom, 
you know, the Times had been advertising 
the last two years-he should give me fifty 
thousand pounds, and settle the same sum on 
Miss Mavesyn. My money would have been 
at once given to you ; and I have a suspicion 
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yon would have taken the poor little, IoyIi^ 
giver witbi it. 

" And now, my too dear Eric, you know the 
secret spring of all that has taken place. 
And do you feel how deeply I must have 
loved you, to run the risks I have done, and 
which never frightened me when devising 
it ? Few could understand this love. But 
you do — ^you know all my devotion, and can 
fenoy what bliss it would have been for me 
to have seen you enjoying all the sports and 
pleasures of which your family's extravagance 
had deprived you. With all this bright 
look out, you may guess my wretcheduess in 
finding, after all I had done for him, that my 
brother stiU delayed performing his share of 
the agreement. He alleged that he was 
averse to appropriate so large a sum imme- 
diately on taking possession, as a step likely 
to excite suspicion, and appear as the pay- 
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ment of some bribe ; wben neither his banker 
or lawyer would see in what manner it was 
disposed of. I found afterwards, even when 
he got bolder, that he had a cowardly fancy 
that, if he made things smooth, you would 
have, on marrying me, learnt all the secret. 
It would indeed have been difficult for me to 
have hid anything from your penetration— 
you clever, beautiful creature. 

" The reason that Miss Mavesyn did not 
get the sum, which I stipulated should be 
paid to her, was owing to the amazing foUy 
of my brother himself falling in love with 
the simple Junie. This at once stopped all 
idea of giving her a portion. He was too 
afraid of losing her. 

" It was this ill-timed passion which was 
the cause of all our disputes. I sawinto it at 
once, and remonstrated most earnestly with 
him, when I found that he had some wild 
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notion of taking her abroad, and there ingra- 
tiating himself ; and that done, and showing 
her that she was entirely in his power, dis- 
close the trick that had been played upon 
her. I scoflfed at this extravagant idea, and 
showed him its deviKshness. His hatred of 
me became intense; and fear of me only 
kept him civil. I really now believe, that, 
amidst all the unlucky disclosures which 
have taken place, the implicating me has 
been a great consolation to him. 

" Now, Eric, will you come ? Once — 
only once. I ask for no more. Do not fear 
that I will invite you also to fly this country,, 
though every one here does seem your enemy. 
Many have followed their friends to the new 
land, and been happy. But you, my poor, 
beautiful Eric, must stay, and marry some 
trim young lady whom your father's fortune 
will attract for you. But you must not then 
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forget me. Think of me, as in those happy 
strolls we took together on the Barra Moors, 
when I carried your luncheon and your 
powder-flask. Oh ! dear, dear Eric, you will 
come to me." 



TOL. in. s 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring — 
No endless night, nor yet eternal day 
The saddest bird a season £nds to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay: 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall." 

KoBEBT Southwell. 

It was with feelings of intense loathing and 
indignation that Colyton finished the perusal 
of Miss Moranfs infamous letter. It ex- 
plained everything ; and betrayed at once the 
nature of the noisome web she had woven 
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around all things^ and the toils into which 
the unhappy Eric had fallen. 

Always opposed to a system which ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of* young girls, and 
to the domestic sanctuary, a stranger as 
governess, of whom aU that is known, in 
ihe majority of instances, is, that^ she con- 
ducted /herself with ability and propriety in 
her last situation, to which she had also 
been well recommended, Colyton saw in the 
evil influence worked by Miss Morant, one 
example of what may be effected by a 
woman whose family connexions, and early 
habits are imknown in the home whidbi 
receives her. And it was to the care of 
such, that half his countrywomen were con- 
signed ! Englishmen had forgotten to legis- 
late for their daughters and sisters ; and so 
legislating, provide for the virtue, intelli- 
gence, and stability of their men ; of which 
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qualities it is an admitted feet, that the first 
roots are thrown out in the light soil of 
maternal love and solicitude. The Times 
newspaper takes up the cause of governesses ; 
and ever and anon Coly ton saw the low 
stipend and the onerous duties of such, 
treated with scorn and sarcasm. He could 
have wished that the columnsof the newspaper 
might have also used its influence in shaming 
the ineflBcient teacher to her home ; and 
frightening from taking the direction of 
yoimg things, whose whole earthly career 
may depend on her, one who, even granting 
her the knowledge of the elements of what 
she professed to teach, would be a miracle if 
she were not of contracted and sordid notions 
-^of laboured and ungraceful gentility — the 
natural growth of the home she had quitted. 
Colyton's inquisitive temper had shown 
him that two-thirds of the governesses in 
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circulation had been forced by the direst 
misfortunes to the calling ; or else, led by a 
temper which rebelled against the authority 
of Mends, or the deprivations of a poor and 
secluded home, had sought change and inde- 
pendence elsewhere. He felt that the unfor- 
tunate and the wilful were alike unfitting 
companions for the young; and he hoped 
some day to see the formation of national 
institutions, where the education of female 
teachers would be conducted on a scale 
suited to the requirements of a great nation ; 
and the advantages of such sought, not as a 
resource against starvation, or the restraints 
and monotony of a meagre home, but as an 
honourable and useftd profession ; while none 
should assume the important office of a gover- 
ness without some sort of license, answering 
like our college degrees, to show that so much 
time of discipline and instruction had been 
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undeirgoiie. Oolyton kiew that no g^itlemaii 
vonld confidgn his son to the care of a totbar, 
whoy flying from some bankrupt home or 
mean, squalid obscurity, might have huddled 
tc^ether some smattenngs of learning, and, 
-with the aid of the excellent elementary 
books to be obtained, set up &r a teacher. 
If 0. Men choose for their sons' instructcnrs 
students from schools or colleges, which, 
in a measure, vouch for their competency. 
And it is well they do so. But, while the 
daughter's ladder to learning is of such 
fragile and worthless materials, a parent's 
duty is but half performed. Colyton's idea 
of Englishwomen was, that, partaking of that 
energy and weight of character which has 
placed the men of the remote northern isle in 
their present position among the nations^ 
th^ made the most of very slender advan- 
tages. He had seen the Peeress with h^ 
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golden shuttle, appar^itly intent on her knot- 
ting, eyeoa while her thoughts were of a shape 
toinflu^Qce measures connectedwithher coun- 
try's history ; thoughts to alternate only with 
sweet womanly meditations, which devised 
schemes for the happiness and unity of a 
&mily, who looked up to her as the earthly 
source of aU the good which Providence had 
hei^ied upon th^i. He had also known the 
young wife of the hard-working man striving 
at the portals of some crowded profession, 
who marketed in the early morning for a 
dinner, which 'owed aU its best dishes to her 
direction and discernment ; while the care of 
giving out china, table-linen, and plate, 
jostled with the taste and cleverness which 
placed the crowning trimming to the pretty 
dress her own hands had fabricated, and 
"vdiose labours were even then incomplete, 
until the little children, decorated by her 
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with their blue ribbons amid their glossy 
ringlets, took their place among the orna- 
ments of a trim drawing-room, just famished 
fipom the Baker Street Bazaar. Colyton had 
seen such a woman entertain her husband^s 
friends with grace; and presiding at the 
pianoforte in the evening, show, that among 
the blessed utilities of her active existence, 
even the ornaments and pleasures of refine- 
ment had not been forgotten. But Colyton 
also knew, that between such as the Peeress 
and the young doctor's wife, there were a 
graduated mass of women cumbering the 
ground, whose influence brought evil to their 
husband's fortunes and their children's 
nature. He visited all this on the system of 
education pursued by the general run of 
governesses ; and the direful indifference 
manifested by parents as to the moral struc- 
ture of the mind and the habits of thought 
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and action of her, beneath whose guidance 
the malleable material of a yoimg girl's 
character was to be moulded. He felt that 
it were far better that no attempt at a 
schoolroom system should be made, where 
the materials were so fatally inefficient. He 
knew how infinitely preferable was that 
desultory kind of education, which may be 
described, as is a chance subsistence, by the 
expression " fipom hand to mouth ;'' where 
snatches of instruction are obtained, and 
then long periods of fallow leisure, which 
suflfer the intellect to develop itself, and 
do more for the mind's culture than the 
high pressure of injudicious teaching. As 
surely as the colourless rose-bud contains 
within itself all the rosy petals of the 
ftdl-blown flower, so truly are the in- 
stincts of wife and mother dormant in the 
young girl's heart, waiting only the combina- 
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lion (£ circumstances for their blosjBoming. 
In those duties, then, nature is the best pro- 
fessor. And therefore in those bygone 
ages when women were restricted to the 
parts which, perhaps, it was intended they 
should alone play in the melodrama of life, 
when their scene of action was the still room 
and the nursery, the most meagre elements 
of learning sufficed. But at a period when 
it is agreed to consider extensive education 
essential for women, Colyton sickened at 
the thoughts of the base materials used for 
its furtherance, and the mass of work 
<aH)Wded unmeted on the mind ; leaving it in 
the state of a stuffed carpet-bag, of which 
none of the contents are available, except a 
few worthless and supernumerary axtidea, 
added after the original packing has been 
completed. Colyton knew that his own wife 
was a walking example of this. That all she 
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owned of good was from an ine&ceable 
purity of soul and a cliaracter wluch, by 
nature upright^ was of too inert a quality to 
imbibe eviL He did not love her less ht 
this. Perhaps he might have feared the 
^aiki influence which a capacious mind and 
excessive attainments would have exercised, 
joined with his wife^s &ultless beauty and 
unerring taste in the apparel and adornments 
o£ her exquisite person. 

With the elucadation of the iniquity, af- 
forded by Miss Morant's letter, came a shud- 
dering thankfulness, that his wife had nc^ 
been infected, though for so many years 
receiving tuition beneath so baleful a medLum. 
Oolytcm fdt that such would be Lord Barra's 
fiBeHngs, should he decide on mating the 
letter to Erie known to him. 

That now became a perplexing question. 
The letter revealed nothing which it was 
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necessary to know ; it gave no information 
to soothe the trouble which the fate of the 
unfortunate young man inspired. Still, as a 
relic of the lost one, Colyton felt he was not 
justified in withholding it. 

By the care of his son-in-law, Lord Barra 
received the letter when alone, and in soli- 
tude perused it. He saw at a glance all that 
had entangled his poor weak son ; but it also 
spoke to him, in words he could not misim- 
derstand, of his own implication in all that 
had befallen Eric. It was another denuncia- 
tion of his own errors. 

In the minute investigation which Lord 
Barra had instituted into the depths of his 
own mind — a mind that had learnt to look 
up to all the higher things connected with the 
destiny of man, and had habituated itself to 
the exercise — ^he had foimd, with amazement 
at his previous limited view, that the past 
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years of his life had owned no principle of 
action but one — ^the honour of a gentleman 
and an ofl&cer. Thus actuated by the lower 
motives which influence the majority of the 
human race, he had slumbered on in igno- 
rance that there was a written and a higher 
code, by which, not only was the spirit re- 
leased from debasement, and recognised as 
the noblest part of man's nature, but the 
lesser duties prescribed by society and civili- 
zation as surely legislated for. It has been 
too often said to need repeating, that the per- 
fect christian is the perfect gentleman. And 
now regarding the actions of his young years 
through the infallible mediimi of Christianity, 
he felt how imperfect was the balance by 
which they had been weighed. " Military 
honour " and " gentlemanly feeling '^ — those 
shibboleths, by the uttering of which so much 
that is criminal passes current — had smiled 
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at and encouraged his heartless attack on tiie 
affections of a young girl, under the belief 
tiiat she possessed fortune ; and again, had 
smiled and encouraged his desertion on dis- 
covering her want of it. And yet while he 
had gone forth, for a time only affected by 
his renunciation of an affection so genuine as 
her own, poor Nelly Bertie had never for an 
instant, during a long lapse of years, discarded 
it fipom her bosom. " Eyes that have looked 
such love," she thought — " lips which could 
plead it so eloquently, could not have lied. 
He has loved me, and must ever love me. 
It was the force of circumstances which alone 
prevented his fulfilling his first vows." And 
with this belief, Nelly Bertie had cherished 
her own love and the recollection of his affec- 
tion through all periods of her life. It had 
caused the rejection of the suitor which her 
loveliness had attracted, and dulled and 
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sooared all the enjoyments of youth. By an 
abiding trust awakened in her bosom, all that 
her timid inquiries, which, as time passed on, 
she occasionally hazarded, brought to her 
knowledge, cautsed no change. Her faitii 
made her see in him the slave of adverse fear- 
tune ; and she nursed the flame he had awak- 
ened, watching with the zeal of a priestess 
over the heart love had thus consecrated. 

*' Man loves on till liope be dead^ then love dies too. 
'Tis only woman lays lier silly heart 
In hope's cold urn, and in that fiin'ral nest 
Broods o'er her love." 

There is a Mrs. Ellinor Bertie now living 
at Canterbury, who, with a confined income, 
andsad,solitexydaysofspmsterliood-notthe 
less dreary because chosen — never passes the 
gates of the cavalry barracks, or hears the glad 
tones of the military band, without thinking 
of that bright creature who first made her 
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see Elysium and hear its sounds at a military 
fete. 

LordBarra knew nothing of all this. Still 
there were recollections of poor Nelly Bertie 
in his examination of the actions of his youth, 
which, seen through the medium of the pages 
he now so often turned, convicted him of the 
evil done to a fair sister on the scene of man's 
probation, and, so convicting, revenged poor 
Nelly. Military honor and gentlemanly feel- 
ing stiU finds such permitted victims. 

The elopement, which had given a colour 
to all his subsequent life, evoked still more 
blame, judged by any rule but that by which 
the actions of Lord Barra's past life had been 
measured; and he saw in it the fertile source 
of all the ills which had befallen him. The 
boimdless indulgence to his wife which, to one 
of his peculiar notions, -^as but a slight 
acknowledgment of the sacrifice she had 
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made for him, had shaped the evil which had 
attended *his family. He could now see by 
the tempered light of retrospect, that the 
sickness of his poor girls, the fatal humouring 
of his boy, tiie ruin of his fortunes, had all 
resulted from his having resigned the direction 
of his family to one, whose only decided acts, 
as known to him before marriage, were 
deceptive towards the parents, whom, even 
her confined knowledge of religion might 
have taught her, God had commanded her to 
honor. Military honor had not forbidden the 
elopement ; but the christian conscience now 
grieved that by his means the sin of disobe- 
dience had been incurred. 

Gentlemanly feeling had stood erect and 
imblushing imder the consciousness of debts, 
which, reduced by a comparative scale, would 
have blasted the character of any of the 
cottagers around him; and harsh epithets 
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would have been applied to them, and em- 
ployers and Union officers looked grim. 

With the careless expenditure of fortune, 
IJie strange and overweening price placed on 
beauty in his &mily, assumed also the form 
of a criminal weakness, in the review which 
conscience had bade Lord Barra take of his 
foregone axjtions; the evil results showing 
most signally, in the example of his son, the 
victim of the deleterious flattery with which 
his excessive personal vanity had been fed. 
Eric's faulty education was an abiding sting, 
even in the brightest after-moments of the 
father's happiness. He knew that the spoilt 
and idolized boy had been cast at random on 
a gay world, imrestricted and imbiassed by 
the laws, the breaking of which produces 
causes deeply and invariably disastrous. And 
when, as a man, it was found to be too late 
to operate favourably on a disposition 
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naturally unyielding, and rendered opinion- 
ated by eulogy, a father's authority had not 
been once brought in force against him. 

It was Junie alone, who could disperse the 
depression which such reflections called up. 
It was the dear, tender wife who heard so 
patiently the self-accusation ; and who, with- 
out seeking by palliating sophistry to make 
less the evils he had committed, even 
while showing by her simple words, that 
when man fails to conform to the conditions 
ordained by God for the attainment of 
happiness, he is debased and miserable, still 
showed to him that there was pardon and 
peace for the repentant. What fervent love, 
what devout thanksgiving did not the mercy 
pointed out by that beloved wife, excite in 
the adoring soul of Lord Barra ! What 
earnest gratitude was called up by the 
reflection that it was not by despair and 
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utter misery ihat he had been brought to 
the knowledge of all that had been done for 
the sons of men; but by the lips of one 
who prayed and worshipped with him. And 
thisy not as the instructress, but as one 
needing all that he needed; not as the 
priestess who had brought him to the 
sanctuary, but as a simple girl — as the 
Hebrew maid — ^who had brought, in all 
modesty and diffidence, the tidings of cure 
and purification to the Syrian soldier. 

And so years passed on, blessed by the 
mortal love which gladdened, and the divine 
wisdom which hallowed; while the full 
reign of the affections seemed to shed a cahn 
and holy influence on the imited funilies of 
The Cedars and Femacres. 

And little children were bom ; and baby 
aunts and uncles played with baby nieces and 
nephews; and all fluttered and gambolled 
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with fruit and flowers beneath these old grave 
cedars ; the very trees which had shaded the 
perturbed walk of insaoity, that dark riddle 
in man's ills; or the equal puzzle which 
monachism affords, when men— 

*' Shut them in dark walls, and talk to Thee, 
To Thee — God of the beautiful ! — ^in groans. 
Oh ! tb the deyil's sm, sullen rebellion, 
Or pitiable madness — either way 
A fate intolerable." 

The earthly happiness of Lord Barra, it 
might justly be said, was now at its height ; 
« and seemed to be reflected on all around him. 
The thoughts of past short-comings, painful 
OS they had proved, he had long learnt to 
look upon as voices calling for a watch upon 
the future ; and, as such, were not among the 
least of his directing blessings. 

Not yet arrived at that age, when all that 
remains to awaken the slumbering current 
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of affection is the sight of the grayestones of 
those we have loved, ere life yet stood shiver- 
iBgon the threshold for its departure, Lord 
Bana Uved among yotiiig and happy things, 
whose freshness and capability of enjoyment 
is so inf ectiona Still he had outlived the 
restlessness and wild wishes of early manhood, 
as well as the graver aspirings of riper years ; 
which turn their fulness of vigour and energy 
to do more with the fast receding of earthly 
years than is compatible with establishing 
their hold on a future. 

In fiill possession of all the blessings which 
health and a peaceful heart finds in the sun, 
the* skies, the green earth, the stirring 
interests of country life ; and, added to these, 
parental affection and love's sweet proving ; 
which "In heaven itself were still a 
second heaven;" life was even the bright 
passage, that the powers of enjoyment given 
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to man, tells one was contemplated at his 
creation. Wealth too, that mighty lever, 
when its possession has^not involved base 
compliance or corrupt exactions, was poured 
into his cup of enjoyment. " As poor as a 
Lord of Barra" — ^was now to be cast among 
the forgotten saws of antiquity. And, though 
poets and moralists may talk a great deal 
about the bliss of cottage lives, and the 
contentment in the state of the poor and 
lowly, there is doubtless much felicity to 
be attained by wealth. Jouy makes a Parisian 
citizen say, when speaking of a &shionable 
part of Paris — ''Les hdbitans de ce qvartier 
out r amour-propre de paraitre heureux ; etfont 
tout ce qv? its pouvent pour f aire croire qvf iU 
le sont en ejity The inhabitant of the 
Marais showed observation. There is cer- 
tainly much hon ton in happiness. And when 
one sees the pains the commonalty take to 
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make complaints ; going out of their way to 
show they are miserable ; we may consider, 
that among the advantages and charms of 
high-breeding — '^V amour-propre de paraitre 
heureiix^^ is not the least. 

But amidst all the ostensible and bounteous 
gifts which, though lent but to be retaken, 
constituted Lord Barra as so bright and 
conspicuous an example of earthly felicity, 
there was still one eclipsing aU the rest, 
though hugged in secret to his heart and 
guarded with a miser's care. It was the 
blessed Faith by which the just shall live ; 
and to whose maintenance his whole soul had 
lent its powers ; finding in its potency — 

'' An affirmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be present fact." 

PINIS. 
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Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 



From Blackwood's Magazine. — " This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any nantttive of Parliamentary proceedings." 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. DisraeU has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic.'' 

From The Morning Herald. — " Mr. Disraeli's tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
firom bis high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned yfiih some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'8 OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 

AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY TEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 V. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

'* This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something mor« — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during mote 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard, 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

♦ QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIH. 

BY MISS FABDOE, 

Author of ** Louis XIY. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century/' &c. 

Second Editiok. 3 large toIs. Sto., with Fine Portraits, 42s. 



'' A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the heautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only he done justice to hy a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an eradition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the ' philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, vnth much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily Newt, 

<'A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unnsnal 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle. 

"A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Pott. 

'*A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of r^ 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining vnth the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John BuU. 

" A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry lY., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and vrill be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — lihutraled Newt. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIRS OF THE 

BAEONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

WRITTEN BY HEBSEIjF, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkireb, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the roytU, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria— Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony^ 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Lig^e and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Yalliere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Kmdener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais« 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynid, de TEpee, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** The Baroness d*Oberklrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the public, saw 
mach of courts and coartiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant } and as such, besides its minor 
▼aloe as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable." — OAsereer. 

** Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberldrch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed.** — Esofniner. 

"An intensely interesting autobiography.** — Morning Chronicle. 

** A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.** — Daily Neun. 

** One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.**— JoAii Bull. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTINO A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATUBE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY T7TT.T.TAM AND MART HOWITT. 2 vols. 21s. 

** English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty." — Sun, 

** A book full of information — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Athenaum, 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE BEV. G. OROIiT, LIi.D. 10s. Od. 

*' Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

** An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. FIiETCHEB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of "A Two Years' Residence at Nineveh." 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner. 

** >ye conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 

" This book will interest a large multitude of readers. There are abundant 
passages which will amuse, and studies of individual character which will be 
recognised as drawn from life." — Globe. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COUNT P. DB OASTELIiANE. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner. The 
sketches which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
the recent political events in France — Changamier, Bugeaud, Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Bosquet, among many others. It would be difficult to 
point out a chapter that has not its peculiar charms." — Sunday Times, 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interpsting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an accouiit of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the 'English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States soldier in time of 
peace." — Daily News. 



HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BT HORACE ST. JO^N. 2 vols. 21s. 

" A work of great and permanent historical value and interest.** — Pott 

" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Aihemeum. 



HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BT IilEUT. H. J. "W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

"Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfii." — Mherueum, 



8 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBUCATIONS. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

G.C.B. find G.C.H.y 

LlEUT.-GoYERNOR OF THE RoTAL HOSPITAL, ChSLSSA, 

DURING THE WAR IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1795^ ; 

WITH AW APPENDIX 
CONTAINING HIS JOURNAL DURING THE CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

EDITED BT HIS SON, SIB HABBT VEBNE7» BAJELT. 

2 vols. 8v«. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols, 2l8. 



it 



Amoug the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III^ 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing/' — Oburver, 

" These ' Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society; and the 
interest of the volumes vrill be found to consist in anecdotes and recollections 
relating to individual members of that society. Colonel Landmann writes so 
agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable. They 
partake, to some extent, both of the good and bad qualities of Horace Walpole 
and of Wraxall.'' — Athen<Bum» 



ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SEHIES. 
BT T^IIiIilAM GBATTAIT, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOls. 21s» 

'* A pleasant book, which will be read vrith avidity by aU true soldiers, especially 
those of this chosen regiment. We feel sure that every regimental library will 
have its * Connaught Rangers.' " — Daily News. 

" A first series of the adventures of this famous regiment made so lavomrable 
an impression on the public, that the author has thought it advisable to enlarge 
his original work with this second series, in which he extends his narrative from 
the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris by the 
English army. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment 
took part, are described either from the observation of the writer or the memoirs 
and memoranda of other officers. The volumes are interwoven with original 
anecdotes, and details of various occurrences that give a freshness and spirit to 
the whole. The stories and the sketches of society and manners, with the 
anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffiected 
manner. In fact the work bears all the characteristics of a soldier's straight- 
forward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BT JAMES BBUCE. 2 vols. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, iGsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcihiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dant-e, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Ag^es Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
VEnclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. ' 

** A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner, 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque.'' — AtkeruEum. 

** A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader.'' 
— lAterary Gazette, 



RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AITTHOB OP " SAM SIiICK," &o. 2 vols. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever vmtten. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic pf the United States." — N. and M, Gaz, 

''We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In the volumes before us he 
breaks upon new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasure; 
we consider it an honour to Judge Haliburton. He places before us, fairly and 
impartially, the history of English rule in America. The book is not only a boon 
to the historic student, it is also filled with reflections such as may well engage 
the attention of the legislating statesman. Mr. Haliburton also shows us the 
true position of the Canadas, explains the evils of our colonial system, and points 
out the remedies by which these evils may be counteracted." — Irish Quarterly 
Review, 
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THE 


MARVELS 


OF 


SCIENCE, 




AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 




A POPULAB MANUAL OP THE SCIENCES. 


\ 


BT S. Vr. PUIiIiOM, 


ESQ. 


DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO 


THE KINO OF HANGTEH. 



Fifth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 



** This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.'' — Britannia, 

** The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe. 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, 

"Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar." — Messenger, 

** A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
theti comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the ]\ilagnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquuntance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man." — Examiner, 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 11 

NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPRISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE OOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BT F. GEBSTAECKEB. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.^ — Globe, 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. GerstaeckePs chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — Athenaum. 

** These travels consisted principally in a ' winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun. 



12 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BT F. liANCEIiOTT, ESQ., 

MINERALOGICAL SURYETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, Revised. 2 yoIs. post 8vo. 21s. 



" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes oyer the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.'' — Globe, 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott*s work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard, 

** A really valuable work on Australia. The Author holds a responsible situa- 
tion in the Australian Colonies, and is intimately connected virith the gold regions. 
He offers advice to the middle classes of society, and shows them what they must 
expect, and what they must do when they come to the end of their voyage. The 
work deserves the largest circulation it can obtain." — Messenger, 

** A very clever, intelligent, and practical book, full of the kind of information 
DOW sought with avidity." — Examiner, 

** We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper, 

*^ The most instructive book on Australia that has fallen in our wny," — Leader, 

'^ The Author has done the world good service. His chapters on the gold 
regions are among the most valuable pieces of information we are possessed of." 
— Dispatch, 

•**A. book containing a great deal of information as to the present condition of 
Australia. It will be useful alike to the historian, the politician, and the 
emigrant." — Economist, 
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A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

ILLUSTKATINO THXEK PSXSENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BT EDMUND SFENCEB ESQ., 
Author of " Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 

2 Tols. post 8to. 2 Is. 

" Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several works 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual condition of the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, describing at one time that curious class the vagrants of Paris ; next the 
modem miracles by which the parti pr^tre in France are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitious feelings of the peasantry ; and then the hostility of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c. — ^topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer's work is made up of 
mere dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may be in 
themselves. He describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatisfied. We have now said enough to recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity." — Morning Post, 

** Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle, 

" France and Italy, in their social or rather tin-social condition, are depicted in 
these intelligent and interesting volumes with a vivid and striking truth. Tuscany, 
with its unfortunate position as regards one power, and oppressed by its goaded 
ruler on the other, the atrocities which take place by armed soldiery in the streets, 
and the still greater horrors enacted in prisons in the name of the law— Rome, 
which once more bares her dreadful dungeons, and the sanguine secrets of the 
unholy Inquisition, to the eyes of the world — these, with other glaring evils, 
exhibit a condition of things which move our indignation and our pity. To those 
who would acquaint themselves with the state of these latter historic countries in 
particular, we do not know any volumes that convey so much that is valuable on 
such important heads, so interestingly, as Mr. Spencer's ' Tour of Inquiry.' " — 
Weekly Dispatch. 

^ The work contains a good deal of fresh and striking matter on the present 
condition and prospects of France and Italy." — Spectator. 

** These clever and comprehensive volumes contain much valuable information 
and much close reasoning." — Britannia. 
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TMVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 

OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BT EDMUND SFENCEB^ SSQ., 

Author of " Travels in Circassia,'' &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its Anancial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Eiu-ope, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.'* — U. S. Magazine, 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John Bull 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OPPICEBS AWD SEAMEW OP THE EXPEDITIOIT. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTT. 

Second Edition. I vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search 6f Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. 

BY" THE BEV. S. LYDE, M.A., 
Late Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BT BABON SCHONBEBG. 2 vols. 21s. 

** This book is an interesting one in many points of view, as the production of 
an intelligent and observant mind, as the recorded experience of a sensible and 
reflective stranger, and as the unbiassed opinion of a man competent at once to 
come to a conclusion on English rule and its consequences in the East, and honest 
enough to express his thoughts on that subject without concealment. It will well 
repay perusal, as much for the freshness of its descriptions as from the strict 
integrity and philosophical liberality of its deductions and conclusions, and de- 
serves the most favourable consideration at the hands of the public." — Observer, 

** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John BtUL 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BT GEOBGE MEIiIiT, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 2l8. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner. 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, E.N. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

BT A BANISHED LADT. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

<' A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Diekenis 
Household Words, 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.'' — Dailp News. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-bariiaroiii 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information.'' — Globe, 

^* These * Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — ^the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations* as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia, 



EIGHT YEARS^ 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOE. 

BT F. A. NEAIiE, ESQ., 

LATB ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

** A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar vrith the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages."— -^MempMw. 

"We have derived unmingled pleasure from the perusal of these interesting 
volumes. Very rarely have we found a narrative of Eastern travel so truthful and 
just. There is no guide-book we would so strongly recommend to the traveller 
about to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. The narrative is 
full of incident, and abounds in vivid pictures of Turkish and Levantine life» in- 
terspersed with well-told tales. The author commences his narrative at Gaza ; 
visits Askalon, Jaffa and Jerusalem, Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidon and 
Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of 
several of these famous localities we know no more compact and clearer account 
than that given in these volumes. We have to thank Mr. Neale for one of the best 
books of travels that we have met with for a very long time." — Literary Gazette* 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BT BBODIE CBUICKSHANK^ 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 YOls. 21s. 

" This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and vdfe from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.'' — 
Standard, 

" This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John BulL 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY 
AND DENMARK. 

BT SSIiINA BUNBUBT. 2 vols. 218. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The whole work is full of delightful 
remembrances touched off with the skill of an accomplished artist in pen and ink, 
and it can be safely recommended to the redder, as the freshest, and most 
certainly the truthfuUest publication upon the North that has of late years been 
given to the world." — Observer, 

'' There is an inexpressible charm in Miss Bunbnry's narrative. Nothing 
escaped her watchful attention and her descriptions have a piquancy and liveliness 
which greatly enhance their interest.*' — Britannia. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY" OAPTAIW THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 2l8. 

** No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its la^s and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told." — Post 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE 

Bt the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonntcastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY* SIB J. E. AIiEXANDEB, S:.Ii.S., &o. 2 v. with Maps, &o. 218. 

*^ These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada; a narrative of the late troubles, their causes and 
consequences ; an account of the policy pursued in the colony, and the effects 
of the immense public works in progress and completed ; with sketched of 
localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and generally 
every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military 
and political reader. The information rendered is to be thoroughly relied on as 
veracious, full, and conclusive." — Messenger, 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BTG. A. HOSKI19'S, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

'* To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John BulL 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY" CHAEIiES VST, DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 
with suggestions for a new method of laying down vessels. 
BY" IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

** Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship -builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U, S. Magazine. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF 

HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GEOBGE MAOHi^WAIW, PJB.C.S., 

Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science,^' &c. 

2 . post 8vo., with Portrait. 2 Is. (Just Ready,) 



FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT J. BEB19'ABD BURKE, ESQ., 
Author of " The Peerage," " Anecdotes of the Aristocracy," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, vnll be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont to D'Orsay — 
The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at Parma — The curious 
claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes of our Great Families, 
replete with the most romantic details — The story of the Kirkpatricks of Close- 
bum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the remarkable tradition associ- 
ated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The verification in our own time 
of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — Lady Ogilvy's escape — The 
Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — &c., &c. 

'* It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, vrith 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances 
are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. Each 
story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a 
work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may iustly 
be expected of the author of * The Peerage and Baronetage,' and * The Landed 
Gentry' — each the best of its kind ever published. The aristocracy and gentry 
owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian." — Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Jthe- 

** X work of most entertaining reading, not vrithout points of public and 
historical interest." — Literary Gazette. 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightful volnmes will be the moit 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modem Instances' erince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him yenture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
vrill please some readers — its abundance of yarns vrill amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — AthewBum, 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and vrit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical vrisdom, and a treasury of the richest fan." — 
Morning Post. 

** As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SIiICK." 3 vols. Sis. Od. 

"We have seldom met vrith a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful."— 5^a»M/flr«/. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour."— Globe, 
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ELECTRA, 

A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 



BY TH 



AUTHOB OF ''BOCKIITGHA M." 



WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD OBRALD FITZGERALD. 3 VOlS. 

** Altogether, considering the powerful delineations of character and the 
admirably grouped and often splendidly dramatic scenes with which it abounds, 
and its high artistic finish, the romance of * Electra/ more than worthy of the 
author of * Rockingham/ will take a distinguished place among ihe novels of the 
season." — John Bull, 

** A tale of unusual interest. The author of < Rockingham' has deyeloped his 
powers more fuUy in ' Electra' than in any former effort of his genius. The 
volumes are embellished with illustrations by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, in a 
sketchy and artistic manner, that add considerably to the elucidation of the 
story." — Messtnger, 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 YOlS. 

" Were it not for Music, we might in these days say, the Beautifid is dead." — 
DisraelVs " Lord George Bentinck." 



THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

BT MBS. TBOLLOPE. 8 vols. 

" In our opinion * The Young Heiress* is much the best of Mrs. TroUope's 
novels. The characters are drawn with uncommon vigour." — Standard, 

" * The Young Heiress* cannot fail to be highly popular. The knowledge of the 
world which Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree is strongly exhibited 
in the pages of this novel.** — Observer, 

" A tale full of romance and interest, which will not fail to win for Mrs. Trol- 
lope*s distinguished talent an additional meed of popularity.** — John Bull, 



The DEAN'S DAUGHTEB, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart aud 
sparkling epigram.'* — Morning Chronicle, 

LADY MABION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

"This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Dulce of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fuhionable world, nor will its popularity be 
confined to the circles in which its author- 
ship will impart to it additional interest. 
The work gives evidence of talent of no com- 
mon order." — John Bull, 



CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 

" EMILIA WYNDHAM,** &c. 3 v. 

"'Castle Avon' is, in our judgment, one of 
the most successful of the author's works." 
—Pott. 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GBANGE. 

By the Author of 

« ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

" * The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' **—DaUy News. 
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HAREY MUIR; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOBOF "MABQABBT MAITLAND." 

Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

" We prefer * Harry Muir' to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new tale, hy the author of * Margaret Maitlahd/ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased." — AtkentBum, 

** A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
Ejpaminer. 

** This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by * Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — CalC' 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ' 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

** A story awakening genuine entotiong of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery."— Pox^ 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 v. 6«. 

"This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation In the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OB, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY EIiIOT "WABBUBTOM'. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien hy Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and PatersoD, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredi 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John BuU, 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BT IiADT CATHABTN'E IiONG. 3 vols. 

** As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is fuU 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.'' — Daily News. 
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UNCIiE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

•*< Uncle Walter* is au exceedingly enter, 
taiuing novel. It assures Mrs. TroUope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fictiou veriters of the day."— Morning Post, 

ADA GBESHAM. 

AN ▲UTOBI06RAPHT. 

BY MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 v. 

*' Ada Gresham is entitled to a high place 
among modern works of fiction." — Standard. 



OR, 



BBOOMHIIiL ; 

THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 



" * Broomhiir is a tale of life in polite, 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained."— ilMen«um. 

" A refined intelligence, and an intimate 
knowledge of good society, are discernible in 
every chapter." — Globe, 

THE KINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement."— 3formnjr Post, 

MABY SEAHAM. 
BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of ** The Gambler's Wife." 3 v. 

" Equal to any former novel by its author." 
— Athenaum. 

"An admirable work — a powerfully con- 
ceived novel, founded on a plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest."— JoAn Bull. 

AMY PAXTIi. 

A TALE. 2 V. 

"There is a family likeness to 'Eugene 
Aram* in this powerfully written romance. 
The moral is well worked out. The situa- 
tious are well imagined, and pourtrayed with 
highly dramatic effect."— JoAn Bull. 

JACOB BENDIXEN. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 3 v. 

" This tale has the fascination and the value 
of a glimpse into a most strange world. We 
heartily commend the novel." — Athentnun, 

The LOST INHEBITANCE. 

" A charming tale of fashionatjie life and 
tender passions."— G/o^. 



ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir ot the Author, by the 
Hon. Sh-T. N.Talfourd,D.C.L. 3 v. 

" ' Annette* is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to keep it 
for some years to come in request. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, fUU of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom." — Examiner, 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 
BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

"The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes — is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners." — Globe. 

HELEN TALBOT. 

BY MISS PENNEFATHER. 3 v. 

"Miss Pennefather has in this work 
evinced much literary ability. The fashion- 
able circle in which the principal personage 
of the novel moves is drawn with a bold and 
graphic pencil." — Globe. 

THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
*' The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of * The Old English Gen- 
Ueman.' "—John Bull, 

FANNY DENNISON. 

" A novel of more than ordinary merit. An 
exciting story, crowded with romantic inci- 
dents."— Jifommjr Post, 

CECILE ; 

OR, THE PERVERT. 

By the Author of " Rockingham." 1 v. 

" We cannot too highly recommend this 
remarkable work. It is earnest and elo- 
quent, charitable and kindly, and full of 
strong and genuine interest." — Chronicle, 

The LADY and the PBIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 



THE ARMY AND NAVY. 



Published on the 1st of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

COLBURFS UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or mterest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Irids by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Mihtary Intelligence of the Month. 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractiye periodicals of which 
th^ British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfai*e and comfort of our soldiers and seamen/' — &lobe, 

** At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be place.d the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers wldch enrich its ^ges is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources.'' — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valaable matter for 
professional men." — Morning Herald, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



